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THE LUTHERAN 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
An Official Report 


THEIR biennial meeting was held in Buf- 
falo December 6-9, 1938. Their full title 
is “The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America.” The Council is now 
thirty years old. Twenty constituent bodies 
form its membership, representing most of 
the principal American Protestant 
churches. In addition to them, the Na- 
tional Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is a co-operating agency, the 
United Church of Canada is an affiliated 
body, and the United Lutheran Church is 
a consultative body. Other churches and 
interdenominational bodies are represented 
by fraternal delegates. The representatives 
of the twenty constituent bodies were the 
voting members. All others were grouped 
as guests. 

The extensive program was carried 
through in crowded days and evenings. 
There were four general ways of present- 
ing the subject-matter. 


I. The Purely Business Functions, held 
to a minimum, carefully prepared in ad- 
vance by Executive Committee action. 
They have a large frame work of com- 
missions and committees, but their re- 
ports are first digested by the executive, 
and on their recommendation speedily 
disposed of by the larger body. This gave 
the very large proportion of the time to 
the other three categories. It raises the 
question whether this would be a desir- 
able bent to give to our synod sessions, 
and perhaps even more profitably to our 
conference meetings. We are now moving 
in that direction in some instances. Can 
we go faster, and further? 


Il. The Presentation of Great Themes 
at some length before the whole meeting 
by two or even three speakers who have 
given much study to the subjects. For 
example, one such subject, to which nearly 
a whole forenoon was given, was: “Build- 
ing a World Structure for Christian Unity.” 
The speakers were Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, 
Prof, William Adams Brown, and Dr. John 
W. Woodside, Moderator of the United 
Church of Canada. There was a limited 
time allowed for discussion. 

In the same way President Conrad Ber- 
gendoff of Augustana College and Sem- 
inary, Rock Island, Ill., presented the Lu- 
theran viewpoint in a symposium on the 
topic: “What Kind of Christian Unity is 
Practicable and Desirable.” Dr. John 
Fleck of Buffalo took part in a panel dis- 
cussion, also before the whole meeting, 
upon “The Place of Religion in Public 
Education.” 


Ill. The Sectional Conferences. There 
were seven of them, meeting for three 
half days, and at the same hours. Shop- 
ping around was discouraged. To show the 
range of issues studied, titles are given: 
The Evangelism of the Church. 

The Worship of the Church. 

The Pastor and Personal Counseling. 

The Church and the Family. 

The Church and Industrial and Social 
Problems. 
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6. The Church and Race Relations. 
7. The Church and Current World 
Problems. 

The list of designated leaders and speak- 
ers in these conferences reads like a 
nationally known roll call. From our own 
Church, Dr. Luther D. Reed of the Phila- 
delphia Seminary was a leader under 
No. 2. Pastor F. W. Otterbein of Chicago 
was a speaker on a symposium under No. 4. 


IV. The Public Meetings. There were 
three large evening meetings, filling great 
churches, with two speakers each evening. 
There were luncheons and dinners, with 
able speakers. There was a visible and 
audible radio broadcast in the hotel ball- 
room, at which Mr. Lenox R. Lohr, pres- 
ident of the N. B. C., spoke at length upon 
the relations between radio and the 
Church. He said that the N. B. C. had 
recently declined a contract for nearly a 
million dollars, with high-grade programs, 
which would inculde announcements that 
it was sponsored by the producers of an 
unnamed brand of liquor. He stated that 
all proposed Protestant programs of the 
N. B. C. are referred to the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

Following him, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 
gave a characteristic radio address. The 
whole program of an hour, with its music, 
was on a national hook-up. Probably some 
of THE LUTHERAN’S readers heard it. 


Definite Impressions 


Four days of such a program results in 
more or less mental crowding. But even 
at close range there are clear impressions. 
Here are three: 


I. That international problems are un- 
solved problems. The confident formulas 
of other gatherings have been shot to 
pieces. There was groping in the dimness 
of present reality. There was certainty 
of faith and lack of knowledge. No one 
doubted that God would lead the worid 
out, but no one could see the way. The 
common basis emerged from the discus- 
sions that God’s power and wisdom will 
prevail, while there was lack of confidence 
in human ability to overcome the world- 
wide evils of the present time. “An age 
of tremendous power, totally lacking in 
vision,” President Mary E. Wooley quoted. 


Il. The growing strength of the move- 
ment for larger lay representation in the 
Federal Council. The Laymen’s Co-operat- 
ing Commission and the Women’s Co- 
operating Commission each held large 
public luncheons, and each spoke out for 
wider representation on the Council itself. 
The leaders of the Council seemed to sup- 
port them; certainly the leaders who 
spoke of it were in their favor. It is a sign 
of the times, a wholesome trend toward 
broadening the base of responsibility for 
the Church and of interest in it. 


fll. The beautiful services of worship 
each morning, and at the close. They had 
been prepared in printed form with the 
greatest care. (Doors were open only dur- 
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ing the hymns, and no talking in lobbies.) 
There was the organ prelude from Bach 
or Handel. There were quiet moments of 
meditation while one read to himself the 
Scripture sentences, the short meditation, 
the prayer. A hymn followed: “O Spirit 
of the Living God.” The leader read the 
Invocation and the people responded. All 
united in the Collect and the Lord’s 
Prayer. The Responsive Canticle preceded 
a second hymn, “O Gracious Father of 
Mankind.” The leader talked very briefly, 
and the service closed with the Prayer 
and the Benediction. It was all natural, 
and fitting, and satisfying. 


Spirit of Devotion 

The same spirit of spontaneous worship 
was evident from time to time during the 
day’s program. Speakers recited passages 
from the Bible, dwelling on each word with 
loving thoughtfulness, so that hearing the 
familiar phrases deepened their accustomed 
meaning. The strongest impression of all 
was that given in a joint sectional confer- 
ence on Evangelism and Pastoral Counsel- 
ing, led by William Hiram Foulkes and 
John Sutherland Bonnell. There was a 
group of perhaps a hundred, chiefly min- 
isters. Some were grave and reverend 
seniors, some of middle age and beyond; 
a few were younger men. Dr. Foulkes led 
in prayer in simple, direct fashion. Once 
he sang, and all followed, “I Need Thee 
Every Hour.” Dr. Bonnell talked in the 
same way, not using a single rhetorical 
phrase, but helping his brothers to search 
for the hidden things of God. Many ques- 
tions were asked, and understanding an- 
swers were given. The two hours passed 
like fifteen minutes. ; 

During the four days other Lutherans 
present were Mrs. Harry Goedeke of Bal- 
timore, representing the National Council 
of Church Women; Dr. Gould Wickey, 
representing the Council of Church Boards 
of Education; and your three reporters, 
sent as friendly visitors by the United 
Lutheran Church. 

(Signed) 
HERBERT A. Boscu, Buffalo, N. Y. 
FREDERICK R, KNuBEL, Rochester, N. Y. 
Grorce A. Ruptey, Buffalo, N. Y. 


JUST FOR TODAY 


“CHARGE NOT thyself with the weight of a 
year, 

Child of the Master, faithful and dear; 

Choose not the cross for the coming week, 

For that is more than He bids thee seek. 

Bend not thine arms for tomorrow’s load; 

Thou mayest leave that to thy gracious 
God. 

‘Daily,’ only He saith to thee, 
‘Take up thy cross and follow me.’” 
—Selected. 


Officers of 
The United Lutheran Church 
F. H. Knuset, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D., President 
39 East 35th St., New York City 
. H. Greever, D.D., LL.D., Secretary 
39 East 35th St., New York City 
E. CiarencE Miter, LL.D., Treasurer 
1508 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STRAIGHT TALK ABOUT GIVING 


Elmer P. Wentz, Pittsburgh, Pa., Deals with Duty to Others in Very Plain Words 


“Then the disciples, every man according to his ability, 
determined to send relief unto the brethren who dwelt in 
Judea, which also they did, and sent it to the elders by the 
hands of Barnabas and Saul.” Acts 11: 29, 30. 


THE POINT is, of course, that these Christians in the An- 
tioch Church had contributed to a cause outside their own 
local domain. Not only did they pledge themselves to give 
toward benevolences, but they actually kept their word in 
this respect! Small wonder that the followers of the risen 
Christ were called Christians first in Antioch. Truly, these 
folks possessed the missionary spirit of the Master Himself. 

In almost direct contrast to their splendid demonstration 
of the Christian art of giving, we turn with hearts quite 
heavy to our own half-hearted support of the whole pro- 
gram of the whole Church. How little we seem to have 
caught the spirit of the living Christ in this respect! The 
“red” side of the weekly offering in our average church is 
always “in the red.” The statistics of our United Lutheran 
Church show almost as great a deficit in the apportionment 
as is contributed in any one year, indicating that our re- 
sponse is slightly more than 50 per cent of what it should be. 

The result, of course, is a crippled budget of a semi-para- 
lytic Church. When things go wrong at the home base, and 
the springs are clogged shut with selfishness and provincial- 
ism, then one must look for a retrenchment out in the field, 
along with futile efforts and subsequent disaster in the great 
work of Jesus Christ. 

Cries may be raised in protest of such an indictment. 
Claims will be made that the local congregation must be 
cared for first before daring to launch out into the deep. 
But let’s look at this thing from an entirely different angle 
and see what happens. Perhaps then our church doors will 
be open even more widely and more lastingly than they 
seem to be today. 


“Others” the Key Thought 

What makes me say that? Just this—there is an expan- 
sive power in benevolent giving that proves to be a real 
blessing to the giver. You as an individual will discover 
that your own religion has expanded personally, until it 
includes not just one person but a multitude of such. 

Christianity means brotherhood and not isolation; thought 
of others more than of self; giving and not saving. It means 
bearing one another’s burdens, as well as looking with com- 
passion upon the multitudes who are scattered abroad like 
sheep having no shepherd and therefore in need of the 
Saviour, to Whom our foreign, inner, and home missionaries 
will lead them. It means feeding the five thousand in our 
homes for orphans, the aged, and the crippled, rather than 
sending them away from the Master hungry and unloved to 
some other source of livelihood. 

You see, the Christian’s heart must be large enough to 
include others. But it can’t be, until we have conquered our 
own self-interests and learned how to share Christ. When 
General William Booth, then head of the Salvation Army, 
wanted to send a message of greeting one Christmas season 
to every leader in that corps that is doing so much to win 
the unsaved for Christ, he did it in but one word, typical 
of their sacrificial spirit, namely, Others. 

That is the one word which we must remember as we 
weigh our pledge to our Church for this present year. Give 
sacrificially to the local church, but let every man give as 
well to the needs of others, by way of our own Barnabas 
and Saul, the synodical and United Lutheran Church treas- 
uries. When we have done this, we will discover that our 


religion includes not only ourself, but God and our fellow- 
men as well. 


Two Dimension Growth 

Then something else will happen. Our religion will ex- 
pand geographically. It’s a mighty poor religion that is con- 
fined to one’s own back yard and fails to reach out into the 
world, where the risen Christ directed it to go. Limit your 
giving to purely local causes, and undoubtedly your religion 
will be limited when you’re away from home. We’re amused 
at the folly of Jacob in expressing surprise at the presence 
of God out there in Bethel. But are we a much wiser lot 
when we keep our giving within definite geographic bounds? 

As a local congregation we ought to rejoice that the 
world is our parish. We have a message that must be told 
not only in our own little community, but to the nations as 
well, because it is the good news about the Saviour of men. 
Therefore we sing, “Christ for the world’; but how big is 
this dream world of ours? Does it include China, India, 
Japan, Liberia, Argentina, and British Guiana? It will, pro- 
viding we help toward meeting the apportionment. 

Dr. Albert Beaven is right when he says, “World mis- 
sions expand the giver by expanding the idea of the enter- 
prise to which he is giving. If all we were doing is the little 
work in the local field, that is one thing; but if we are a 
part of a world group planning a campaign across the con- 
tinents, that is another.” 

In this respect the church can well learn a lesson from 
the trade unions of our day. What is it that makes these 
two organizations such a tremendous power in the business 
world, but the fact that they unite individual strength so 
that it is magnified nationally? The member is not simply 
a power on the local job, but a force out in the world. 

Just so the time has come when we must fight against 
all erroneous ideas that would confine the member of the 
local congregation within his own church doors, or that 
would keep his purse-strings tied except for the needs back 
home. Make sure, then, that you have caught the world 
vision of our task, and give accordingly in the year that 
has just begun. 

Worth More 

One thing more is bound to happen. Our religion will in- 
crease greatly in value. That should be apparent. We treas- 
ure most those things. for which we pay the most. But re- 
member this: the size of our gifts is not determined by the 
way in which they bear down the scales, but in how far they 
have lifted our heart. The poor widow who put but two 
mites into the temple treasury had a much more costly 
religion than did the rich men, even though they contributed 
many times as much. They gave until it hurt their own self- 
interests; she gave until it added joy to her passion for the 
work of the living God. 

After all, giving is more a matter of interest than of 
ability with most of us. Surely we Lutherans are not so 
poverty-stricken but that we could wipe out that annual 
deficit in the apportionment, if we really cared to do so. 
Isn’t it true that those who care most for the cause of Jesus 
Christ are the real enthusiasts in this respect? 

Someone has well said that the measure of a man is the 
way in which he chooses to spend his money. He can be 
either tight-fisted or charitable; he can throw away his 
money on a lot of foolish things for himself or invest it in 
the cause of Jesus Christ—in others all over the world. The 
same dime can be a curse or a blessing to our religion, ac- 
cording to what we choose to do with it. 

Some of you have read of that noble soul, Pastor John 
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Frederic Oberlin, who labored his whole pastorate of fifty- 
nine years in one particular section of France, until he had 
entirely changed its appearance, through the grace of God 
given unto him. In his young manhood a chum decided to 
break him of his supposed miserliness by temptingly throw- 
ing a coin into a stream, expecting to see Oberlin jump in 
- after it. 

But the 


“miser” did nothing about it. Going on a bit 
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further they came to a blind beggar, to whom Oberlin gave 
a coin of equal size, and then asked his chum this question, 
“See?” In that one deed, this great man taught the world 
the difference between throwing one’s money away, and 
giving it to others who may be in desperate need. There is 
the choice that you and I must make. Those Antioch Chris- 
tians gave theirs to the Lord so that He could work mighty 
miracles among men. “Go thou and do likewise.” 


AN UNCHANGING MESSAGE 


Grover E. Swoyer, D.D., Preacher to Varied 


Ir EVER a letter interested me, it was yours, Mr. Editor 
of THe LuTueran, asking for a statement as to one’s preach- 
ing for all these changing times since 1918. That letter 
brought forth a flood of memories. From the Chaplains’ 
School at Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky., in 1918, through 
fifteen years in Pittsburgh, and now nearly five years in this 
large church of 2,500 members in Mansfield, Ohio, we have 
seen a thousand high and a thousand low points on the 
passage down the years. Now, what have been our preach- 
ing themes for these years? Have we had to switch our 
message for each phase of life in all those ghastly whirl- 
pools of existence, of man whipped and beaten and tri- 
umphant, in periods of inflation and depression, of war and 
bloodshed, of monarchies smashed and democracies threat- 
ened, of dictators at the prow and God snarled at and the 
church driven out, of amazing discoveries and their applica- 
tion as the radio and “talkies” and relativity and untold 
others, of changes in philosophy and economics; in fact, 
perhaps, all in all, the most amazing twenty years in the 
history of the world? 

This is our answer to that query. In all those catastrophic 
changes, viewed as an army chaplain, as pastor of a large 
church in a great city and now of a larger church in a 
smaller city in an agricultural center, we have preached 
only one message. We have seen that the need of the human 
heart and all its problems can be met by the simple message 
of a Saviour Crucified. 


Parlor Theology too Thin 

Immediately after returning from the army, we listened 
to a man in the First Lutheran Church of Pittsburgh tell 
how the church and pastors had to adjust their preaching 
and the church its methods, so as to handle the men when 
they returned from war, for they would revolutionize the 
church. A sort of sardonic, cynical laughter sounded inside 
my being as I said to myself, “Parlor theology!” From ex- 
perience we knew there was one message which would 
reach soldier and citizen alike, and that was the story of 
the pale Galilean, hanging back there through the relentless 
years, and Who, by His death, taught us service and love, 
concreted the Golden Rule, and showed God’s heart as that 
of a loving Father, Who wanted men to love each other, too. 

The same truth was illustrated at the Chaplains’ School 
by our commandant, staunch, soldierly Major Pruden. One 
day a young neophyte and aspirant for the chaplaincy asked 
him, “What shall we preach about when we go to a regi- 
ment?” With decisiveness, the aged soldier answered that 
the chaplain was always to preach the Gospel, not war, for 
men had all of that they needed. 

One of the chaplain graduates forgot that advice of the 
commandant and when he held his first service used as 
his text a motto on the gate at the entrance to the camp. 
The commander of the camp of his regiment was pres- 
ent and after the service went: to the chaplain and in no 
uncertain terms told him to preach the Gospel and not 


Congregations, Answers the Editor’s Question 


prate over some phrase he had read along the roadside. 

Those officers were correct. No matter what men do, 
whether they are facing hard problems of peace times or 
are in the crazy, silly, cockeyed business of killing to solve 
social problems, which Christian nations should never do, if 
one can get the Christ into lives, have them live His life 
for Him, and especially to be won by the strange figure 
nailed and hanging in service between heaven and earth, 
you have the motive power and the energy placed in souls 
whereby they can meet any emergency. Then when you 
also get people to come to the Holy Communion, by which 
that Cross is brought in beautiful reality, with forgiving 
power to sinning hearts, so they can go forth with a new 
grip on themselves and a desire to do His will and have 


‘power to carry out that will, you have accomplished what 


all true religion should do for men. There is nothing which 
can so better life as that message of the Crucified One. 


When the Heart is Occupied | 

Place Christ in hearts and it matters little what fads come 
and go in religion or science or art or economics or life in 
general. Then may come mechanism and behaviourism and 
humanism and communism and Freudianism and all the 
fierce changes of life, and yet there is one key which will 
unlock all the complexes and that key is the Cross of the 
Crucified Lord. Certainly the theme must be applied to life 
in a thousand ways, even as a musing organist may have a 
central theme and yet use endless variations and applica- 
tions. 

All that we have seen to be true during these palpitating 
decades. Out of a wide experience in preaching on city 
streets and in prisons, to college, high school and grade stu- 
dents, in army camps and garrisons during war and peace 
time, to the C. M. T. C. and the National Guard, to farmers, 
and urbanites, to business men and to the poor, to the feeble- 
minded and to the leaders of industry, to colored and white, 
to the dying and the bereaved, in hospital and sickroom, 
there has been one message, which has met all those needs 
and that is the story of our Lord, Who so loved a sinful 
people that He died for them to show them the way back 
home to our heavenly Father. The peculiar thing is that the 
passing years have given more and more of the assurance 
that there is no message which so meets the needs of the 
human heart and so helps it face the terrific dynamite of the 
fierce years as that of the love of a Saviour Crucified. 


“Wr KNOW not pain until we learn to love. 
The anguish, all the body’s hurts above, 
The watch beside the bed where torture reigns, 
The moaning spirit, fast in heavy chains, 
’ The flutter of a wounded, helpless dove— 
We know them all when we have learned to love.” 
—Christian Union Herald. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN UPLIFT 


Medical Work in a Backward Community in India Divides Admira- 
tion Between Heroism of Missionaries and Effect 
of Their Ministries 


THE PautnaD is a large county (taluk). It is the most 
backward county in the Guntur Mission field, seventy miles 
from Guntur. It lies off by itself, shut in with its ignorance 
and its awful sins. Its failure of rains frequently brings 
famine conditions and consequently a high death rate and 
a low level of living. Many officials fleeced the people and 
did not want improvements. Then the railroad and buses 
came in 1930. 

The people are still ignorant and helpless. The villages 
are full of sick people. But they are learning that our mis- 
sion hospital in Rentichintala is not a place in which to die, 
but a place in which to recover; a place where love is shown, 
not a place where bribes are asked. 

The hospital has become too small. The walls are being 
pushed out. The buildings of this hospital have been only 
partly built. They should be completed. More space is sorely 
needed. It is overcrowded. 

The hospital has waited a long while for better buildings 
and adequate equipment. Now a new day seems to have 
dawned. 

A hospital is a fine place to teach the Gospel, a good place 
from which to spread it, a good place to show what the 
Gospel means in the treatment of patients under the care 
of Christian doctors, Christian nurses, daily prayers—a 
service of love. 

The heat in the Palnad is bad in March—worse in April 
and May. Then comes June, when the rains come. The 
latter part of June and July are not bad, but the heat of 
April and May is awful. It was thought eighty years ago that 
a white person could not live in the Palnad, especially a 
white woman. 


Father Heyer’s Coffin 

Father Heyer, who founded the Mission in 1842, came to 
work in the Palnad in 1849. He had heard that a white 
man could not live in the Palnad. He had his grave dug and 
a coffin sent out from Guntur. When his roof leaked, he 
used to sleep in his dry coffin. When he left the Palnad for 
good, he had his grave filled up and cried, “Oh grave! 
where is thy victory!” 

Father Heyer was a doctor as well as a minister. The 
early missionaries all gave out medicines. 

Dr. George Albrecht came to the Palnad in 1893. He laid 
out a comprehensive program. He had good health and was 
not afraid of the Palnad. He married in 1895 and brought 
his wife to Rentichintala. All the missionaries feared for 
Mrs. Albrecht, the first woman to brave the Palnad. They 
had no bungalow at first, only a small schoolhouse and no 
mission buildings. Then it was a country where murders 
were common, immorality abounded, the deadly cobra, large 
and fearful. Cobras still abound—but fewer, and smaller. 
Hook swinging occurred; but a goat was the victim, not a man. 
This dreadful ceremony now has gone out. The Albrechts 
faced dense ignorance and superstition. They began to 
build. A bungalow was built in 1898. School houses, Boys’ 
School, Girls’ School, Blind School, were opened. The 
church was built in 1903, the medical bungalow in 1912. As 
schools increased, the officials became more reasonable. The 
people were beginning to respond to the efforts of the mis- 
sionaries. Dr. Albrecht became a leader among those who 
accepted or respected Christianity. The haters of Christianity 
resented this and set Hinduism against Christianity. So it 
still goes on. On the side of Christians, love, long-suffering, 
helpfulness are manifested. On the other side, sins of all 
kinds, murders, hatred, oppression, false witness, lies. But 
slowly the truth is gaining ground and winning men, women 
and children. 
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But the need of the villagers is awful. What deaths among 
maternity cases, among mothers and children! What ignorant 
treatment of fevers and fractures! Patients are ignorantly 
starved to death. The fracture of an arm, often the right 
arm, is bound up so tight as to cut off circulation and 
gangrene sets in. Eyes remain untreated, often bring 
blindness, or are treated with caustic and the eyes are lost. 
Religious fasting results in death, because the stomach 
refuses food. Mercury in large does often produces death. 

Come to the help of the needy at Rentichintala! 
Enlarge the Rentichintala Hospital! 
Build the long-needed Nurses’ Home. 
Stand back of this noble work! 
Mary E. Baer, M.D. 


ONE HOSPITAL FOR COUNTY 


Patnap County (taluk) is one of the largest in our mis- 
sion. It is roughly rectangular, about 55 miles long and 35 
miles wide. The population is not so dense because of the 
arid condition of the land. According to the last census 
taken in: 1931 we had a population of 167,994. Of this group 
about 20,000 are Christians, about 14,000 Muslins and about 
134,000 Hindus. To take care of the sick among these peo- 
ple, there are five government doctors and two mission doc- 
tors. Our Rentichintala Hospital is the only one in this area. 
Besides getting patients from our own county, we also get 
many from the four counties bordering us and from the 
Nizam’s Dominion, which is to the north of us. Many patients 
travel forty to fifty miles to get to our hospital. 

We have one building which contains an eight-bed ward 
for women and a room with three beds which is used for 
maternity patients. The operating room and delivery room 
are also in this building. One time we were in the midst of 
an operation when a maternity case came in. They had to 
bring her into the same room where we were operating, and 
deliver her. We hope to have an operating room in the ex- 
tension; then this room can be used for delivery room only. 

The other building contains two six-bed wards for men, 
also the drug store room and dispensing room, and office. 
The office room is not only the office but also our out- 
patient department. You can imagine that a room 12 x 18 ft. 
being used for three or four purposes becomes quite crowded 
at times, especially when fifty to one hundred out-patients 
are seen in a morning. Of course they can sit on the verandas 
until their turn comes, but in our list of needs you will find 
that one of the first is an out-patient department. The land 
for this building is available adjoining our present mission 
property and facing the highway and one of the main streets. 

Besides our local out-patient and hospital work we do 
village work throughout the county, and we give yearly 
physical examinations to dormitory boys and girls in the 
district. One year 21,000 such physical examinations were 
done. Then during epidemics, such as cholera, we co-operate 
with the District Health Department. In 1934 a severe epi- 
demic took place in our county and over 30,000 inoculations 
were done. In 1938 our hospital staff alone did over 3,000 
cholera. inoculations. It is just overwhelming sometimes 
when one stops to see the work to be done, and realizes 
what a small staff we have with which to do it: one Amer- 
ican doctor, one Indian doctor, one American nurse, five 
Indian nurses, one pharmacist, and one technician. There- 
fore, we dare not think about it, but just use all our energy 
and time to do what we can and pray God to give us strength 
and help to carry on. 


Some Statistics 


Year Indian Staff Out-patients In-patients 
1930. 6 10,458 369 
1934 6 10,040 573 
Ue BY/ 7 10,333 718 


Vinci. E. Ziciter, M.D. 
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PROGRESS AND EXPANSION 


The Parish and Church School Board Organizes for the New Biennium 


WHAT HAVE we done 
in the past year? What 
shall we do in the com- 
ing biennium? These 
were the two questions 
which the Parish and 
Church School Board 
asked themselves at 
their first meeting since 
the recent convention 
of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. All 
reports on past activ- 
ities showed progress 
and all plans for the 
next two years point to 
expansion. 

A vote of apprecia- 


CHRISTMAS 1938 
By Board President Schaeffer 


On this day, when the heart of the world 
bows adoringly before a little Child, the Parish 
and Church School Board salutes the 300,000 
Children of the Church whose care it shares. 
We call upon all congregations to respond to 
Him Who made a child the center of His uni- 
verse of love. 

In a day when secular education has de- 
veloped its highest efficiency in technique but 
whose objects are all too immediate, let us 
bring to bear on growing lives the power and 
grace of God. As during the coming lengthen- 
ing days our earth shall be turning its face to 
the sun and as in this lies the secret of flowers 
and grain fields, so faith and prayer and the 
study of God’s word can so change the moral 
climate as to remake our world. 

Paul’s plea to the Colossians is that they pray 
for him that he may make the Gospel manifest. 
That’s the business of the Church. That directly 
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is the task of Christian education. Let us teach the Word. Let the Spirit’s 
leading build the Church that will give the Gospel to all men everywhere. 


Camp Nawakwa 

The largest attend- 
ance and the highest 
number of credits 
earned were reported 
for the past year. The 
camp is a model camp 
for the Church. It is 
furnishing leadership 
for many other camps 
which are being started 
in other sections of the 
Church. Plans are 
already being launched 
for the coming year. 

The Board was sad- 
dened by the loss of Dr. 
M. Hadwin Fischer, 


tion and gratitude was 

offered to the retiring president, F. R. Knubel, D.D., for his 
untiring and efficient services in connection with the office 
and for his wise counsel and constructive leadership in all 
the work of the Board. Dr. Knubel and three others were 
lost from the membership of the Board since they had served 
their allotted period of twelve years. Three other members 
were lost by the new ruling of the Church whereby an indi- 
vidual can be a member of but one board at a time. Two 
new members, the Rev. Earl S. Rudisill, Ph.D., president of 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa., and Dean W. E. Tilberg of 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa., were presented to the 
Board. 

An entirely new group of officers was elected. The new 
officers are: President, W. C. Schaeffer, Jr., D.D., Allen- 
town, Pa.; vice-president, Amos J. Traver, D.D., Frederick, 
Md.; secretary, the Rev. Arthur H. Getz, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
treasurer, Charles P. Wiles, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Progress 


During the past year two new men have been added to 
the staff of the Board. The Rev. Arthur H. Getz, formerly 
of Spring City, Pa., was called as an associate secretary and 
has given his full time to the promotion of leadership educa- 
tion. His report to the Board showed that the congregations 
of the Church have responded to his efforts in the promotion 
of leadership training. During the past six months the lead- 
ership work in our congregations increased approximately 
twenty-five per cent over the same period last year, and the 
months of November and December promise to be the 
largest months in leadership education that the Board has 
ever experienced. 

The Rev. Theodore K. Finck formerly of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., joined the staff in October. He was able to present to 
the Board the first fruits of his editorial labors in the form 
of the first three units of the literature for The Children of 
the Church and an outline of the course for future units. 
Pastor Finck is also editor of the weekday church school 
literature which the Board is projecting. The Board will 
use the literature for The Children of the Church in the 
children’s division of its weekday church schools and will 
prepare additional courses for the intermediate and senior 
departments of these schools. Literature for all departments 
of the weekday church school will be ready for use in Octo- 
ber of this year. The literature for The Children of the 
Church is now ready. This literature is to be used imme- 
diately with all children’s groups except the Sunday school. 


who passed away dur- 
ing the sessions of one of the last camps of the season. Dr. 
Fischer had been the director and moving spirit of the camp 
since its inception. Dr. Fischer was also an invaluable mem- 
ber of the Board. The alumni of the camp are establishing 
a memorial for him at the camp. 

During the past six months members of the staff have 
attended a total of 174 group meetings representing 7,641 
congregations and 23,506 workers. These meetings were 
conducted in the territories of thirty-two different synods 
and other church bodies. Through these efforts the Board 
is making an earnest attempt to project its program into 
the congregations of the Church. 

The Board is expanding its contacts and its relationships 
as well as its actual work. At this meeting of the Board two 
advisory members of the Women’s Missionary Society and 
two synodical secretaries of parish education were welcomed. 
Hereafter the Board also will invite a representative of the 
Lutheran Brotherhood and the Luther League to its meet- 
ings. 

Visual Education 

For a number of years the Board has been attempting to 
develop an aggressive program of visual education. Thus 
far it has been able to give guidance to many congregations 
and their workers. The Board is now attempting to work 
out a plan whereby actual materials will be furnished to 
these leaders. The staff is charged with the responsibility 
of developing a program which the Board may follow in 
co-operation with others. 


Parish Education Month 

A deta‘led program for next September was submitted and 
adopted. The program calls for an emphasis on Christian 
Study and Christian Servants. The aims will be: (1) To 
help our congregations plan such study opportunities for 
present and potential workers as will lead to an improved 
leadership, and (2) To help our leaders plan such study 
opportunities as will lead to the development of the Chris- 
tian faith and life of all members of our congregations. 
Materials for pastors, Sunday school superintendents, and 
other workers will be sent to them about the last week in 
May so that arrangements for the month may be made well 
in advance. 


The Children of the Church 


One of the activities under the general direction of the 
Board is the program for The Children of the Church. There 
are 300,000 boys and girls below the age of twelve in our 
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Church. Beginning the first of the year and moving toward 
the fall The Children of the Church will launch a program 
looking toward the enlistment of this great host of children. 
This program will culminate in rallies of the children all 
over the United Lutheran Church in America. The Board 
is working in full co-operation with the program building 
committee of The Children of the Church and the Women’s 
Missionary Society in this new project. 

The Board studied reports of field work which has been 
carried on in co-operation with synods. Experiments have 
been conducted with field workers giving a designated period 
of time for field work in a synod. This plan will be continued 
for the immediate future and if found successful a policy 
of even closer co-operation with synods than the Board has 
been able to follow in previous years may be developed. 


Regional Conferences on Parish Education 


Three such conferences for 1939 have already been 
scheduled, one in the South, one in the East, and one in the 
Midwest. These conferences have proved to be one of the 
finest pieces of promotional work that the Board has done. 
Synods have co-operated wholeheartedly in them. 

What else can we do? is often asked by the Board and its 
staff. The answer is usually found in dollars. We cannot 
do more than our income will allow. Last year the Board 
received from all sources approximately $18,000. Further 
expansion depends to a large extent on receipts from ap- 

*portionment and special gifts. What will it be? Our con- 
gregations and people alone can answer. 


A LIEP 
Pastor W. B. Aull, Walhalla, S. C., Discusses Its 
Place in Christian Morality 


Lire IS FULL of positives and negatives. Sunday school 
scholars were confronted not long ago with the question as 
to whether it is ever right to tell a lie. In more polished 
language we would say: Is it ever justifiable to tell a lie? 
Teachers of ethics leave us somewhat puzzled as to their 
meaning when they answer this question. Some say it is 
sometimes permissible. Others say it is never permissible. 
They say to deceive is to lie, and we must never lie. We 
are reminded here of the couplet, “O what a tangled web 
we weave when first we practice to deceive.” 

Someone’s Sunday school class comes along and puts the 
teacher squarely on the spot by asking, “Is it ever right to 
tell a lie?” “To do or not to do that, is the question.” 

Back to the philosopher. Kant, the teacher goes with his 
categorical imperative, and the robber band that stole his 
gold, and the sage who forgot the hidden purse when they 
asked if they had it all. Back through the mountain and 
snow Kant trudged to confess he had deceived. The aston- 
ished robbers, so the story goes, gave it all back to him. 
This teacher said, “Never right to tell a lie, no never! It is 
never right to commit sin. To tell a lie is sin.” Therefore 
it is never right to tell a lie. That is good logic. Is there 
anyone so base as to deny the conclusion? 

Martensen says, “In certain difficult cases an untruth from 
necessity may occur which is to be allowed for the sake of 
human weakness, and under the given relations may be said 
to be justified and dutiful; still in every such untruth there 
is something of sin, something that must be forgiven.” 

There is the answer. We lie. All of us do. There is none 
good; no, not one. We deceive ourselves. We may try to 
deceive God. We try to deceive often times to protect. 
Birds pretend they are crippled to defend their young. 
Deception in illness may be a means of prolonging life of 
the ones we love. 
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Many illustrations may easily be given of the advisability 
of using the lie of necessity. All the reasons and arguments 
we are able to bring forth still can never make a wrong 
right. I have the assurance that God will forgive many sins 
of which we are not conscious. From infancy to old age 
we need the forgiving grace of God. 

If a lie is necessary, it is not right. It is not conducive to 
our growth in the Christian virtues when we teach our- 
selves that certain conduct is right because we are caught 
in the mesh and thus extricate ourselves. 

All things that are expedient are not right. 

Leave God’s perfect law. Neither add to it nor take away 
from it. It is better and safer to ask forgiveness in our im- 
perfect lives than to seek intricate ways by which to prove 
that we are sinless. “God is faithful and just to forgive 
our sins.” 


THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE 


By William James Robinson, Kansas City, Mo. 


Ascenp the heights, forget the vales below, 
And then your eyes will feast on the sublime; 
Your soul will gain in beauty as you climb 

To realms where only noble spirits go. 

Exalted thinking makes one’s vision grow 
Until he sees life as enchanting rhyme, 

And clearly hears the tones of golden chime 

That bring tranquility he longs to know. 


This vale of tears cannot enslave the wise 
Nor hold in darkness those who yearn for light 
If they but seek the liberty truth brings. 
Then fight intrepidly to win the prize 
That neither time nor death can blight 
For truth crowns every devotee a king. 


A PRAYER 
By Elsie Irvine Hollen, Columbia, S. C. 


“Joy To the world, the Lord is come”; 
We celebrate His birth; 

And sing the praise of Him Who said, 
“Peace, and good will on earth.” 

A Christmas prayer, straight from our hearts 
Arises. Grant it, Lord! 

That sons of men, and nations all, 
May hear the blessed word. 

And speed the time when love shall fill 
The hearts of all mankind 

So full that there shall be no room 
For sordid hates that blind. 


ANOTHER MILEPOST 


A terreR from one of America’s great air lines gives this 
interesting information: 

“Because the Holy Bible has followed man to the ends of 
the earth, sustaining him and providing guidance for his 
spiritual life, it seems appropriate to invite your attention 
to the fact that the Scriptures are now available to man as 
he takes to the air.... 

“Through the courtesy of the Gideons Society, a copy of 
the Holy Bible has been placed on every plane of Eastern 
Air Lines’ Great Silver Fleet. A special metal pocket has 
been installed on each plane to receive the Bible. And the 

response by our passengers has been most gratifying. Here 

again, the universal appeal of Biblical truths is apparent.” 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Travancore, the Land of the St. Thomas Christians, is set- 
ting the pace with a five-hour working day. This is the work 
of its Maharajah, Sir Bala Rama Varma, whose modern- 
mindedness is a direct heritage from his cultured and pro- 
gressive mother, Setu Parvati Bai, long admired for her 
blending of Eastern charm with Western alertness and self- 
reliance. The Maharajah, who quite recently opened the 
Hindu temples of his realm to the Untouchables, sought to 
encourage the use of open air and sports by his people, and 
for this reason changed the working hours, formerly from 
11.00 A. M. to 5.00 P. M., to the cooler morning hours, 7.30 
A. M. to 12.30 P. M. These better working conditions and 
one hour less each day for toil have not only contributed to 
the comfort and efficiency of the workers, but has given them 
a siesta in the hottest part of the day and encouraged them 
to take up the later hours in social and athletic diversions. 
The idea is not native to Hinduism. 


Missouri, in the Person of Professor Theodore Graebner 
of Concordia Seminary, recently gave a jolt to the closing 
session, of the Federal Council of Churches, in session at 
Buffalo, N. Y. His platform was the Dies Committee room 
in Washington; his indictment was that in the Federal 
Council of Churches “the religious leadership has become 
infected with political radicalism and outright bolshevistic 
communism to an appalling extent,” and that they “meddled 
incessantly in political affairs, invariably sponsoring the 
ideals of radical groups.” It is to be feared that Missouri’s 
leading theological light was betrayed by the atmosphere of 
his surroundings into the use of the language commonly 
bandied there; for his statement bore none of the signs of 
the care with which he constructs his arguments in the 
class-room. The Federal Council responded promptly with 
a categoric denial and a list of “distinguished church lead- 
ers” attending their sessions who could not be touched 
by Dr. Graebner’s epithets. 


The Trouble with Bullies is That They don’t know when 
to stop. This has recently (December 13) had a contemptible 
illustration in the action by which Mussolini forced the 
present Czech government to defile its own self-respect. 
Mussolini evidently fancies himself as a writer of fiction. In 
this mood he wrote in his own profitable organ, Il Popolo 
D’Italia (December 8), an imaginary dialogue between the 
Czech ex-President, Eduard Benes, and Haile Selassie, 
Italy’s Ethiopian victim. In the dialogue these two bewailed 
their reliance upon democratic governments. Mussolini 
must have admired himself greatly for this effusion; for 
when the Czech periodicals failed to publish it, the resident 
Italian Minister, Franzoni, protested to the Czech Foreign 
Office, and demanded that this gratuitous insult to Benes 
and Czechoslovakia be given full publicity. How deeply the 
honor of the Czechs has been abased is shown by their 
apologetic submission to this outrageous impudence. 


Dr. Ruth Alexander Says She Has a Message for “the 
renaissance of religious consciousness” in the United States. 
She presented it lately in New York’s famous Town Hall 
through the medium of a lecture entitled “Religion as a 
Force in Government.” It is a worthy and desirable proposi- 
tion, which all Christians could wish for and commend. Un- 
fortunately Dr. Ruth allowed herself to say that the pur- 
pose of the renaissance would be “simply to put new life 
into Capitalism,” for the phrase is bound to arouse all sorts 
of suspicions. Some will call it “a capitalistic trick”; others 
will mutter “the opium of the people”; many will feel un- 
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easy over the connotation of religion and capital, though 
there are many good reasons why they should dwell hap- 
pily together. It is a pity that Dr. Ruth’s statement—“a re- 
ligious revival could well be brought about by arousing 
people’s fears, by showing them that if they do not behave 
themselves an authoritarian government will teach them 
how’”—should be viewed from this standpoint. “The goblins 
ll git you if you don’t watch out” is no way to commend 
either religion or capitalism. “Have a religious experience 
for your country’s sake,” is a happier expression of Dr. 
Ruth’s, but the spiritual, rather than the material, or even 
patriotic, compulsion should stand uppermost, if not indeed 
alone. 


The Baltic and Scandinavian States are doing their utmost 
to preserve neutrality amid the turbulence of their mighty 
neighbors. That seems the best course for the perpetuation 
of their independence, but the going is hard along the rugged 
road of world.armament. While the per capita cost for the 
rest of the world is $1, the United States is at present spend- 
ing $8 (though a large increase is now being agitated) ; Italy, 
$12; Japan, $25; France, $26; Russia, $31; England, $36; 
Germany, $65. The sum total spent on world armaments 
during 1938 is estimated at more than $17,000,000,000; in 
1933 it was a mere $4,000,000,000. No wonder these small 
nations, including also Holland, Belgium and Switzerland, 
distrust the hidden purposes behind the plans and proposals 
of their heavily-armed neighbors, whose preparations profess 
to seek peace, but bring the terrors of war ever nearer. 


Mormons and Indians Ushered Out the old year in 
Arizona praying for rain. Christian and pagan rites are 
being practiced and mingled to bring rain and snow to fill 
their depleted reservoirs. A long drought has been occa- 
sioned by the pronounced drying up of San Carlos Lake 
behind the great Coolidge Dam, where the water storage 
has been reduced during the past year from 52,105 acre-feet 
to 1,926 acre-feet. The more immediate peril is the threat- 
ened loss of the present crops. The Pima Indian Reserva- 
tion, for instance, has a 12,500-acre tribal plot, which, says 
the reservation’s agent, H. A. Ireland, is costing $1.50 an acre- 
foot for the pumping and transportation of water from 
eighty wells nearby. Even at that the supply is not suf- 
ficient for the total acreage, and cannot be counted on to 
last long enough to save the crops. 


Extremes Meet in Belgium’s African colony of Ruanda- 
Urundi, on the shores of Lake Tanganyika. These extremes 
are giants, averaging seven feet in height, and pygmies 
who hide with ease behind bamboo stalks and average less 
than four feet in height. Both are reported to be splendid 
specimens of their kind. The king of the giants in Urundi 
presents a well-tailored appearance in European clothes, and 
drives around perpetually in an American automobile. He 
rules from his little capital, Kitega, as the head of the 
dominant Watusi, over a population of 5,000,000, of whom 
3,000,000 are Bantu subjects whom they conquered long ago 
when they invaded the land from the north. With his sub- 
jects, the king looks down with contempt upon his midget 
neighbors for their crude, primitive way of life. In that, 
however, they have nothing on the pygmies, who look up 
with the same kind of contempt upon the decadence of the 
big Watusi. One tribe of the pygmies has developed a sur- 
prising excellence as high-jumpers. On the testimony of 
the Rev. H. Bigelow, a resident missionary, the record of 
one village stands at four inches above the best Olympic 
record. This is the more remarkable because of their lack of 
training rules. Their common habit is to gorge for several 
days on meat when they are lucky enough to bring down 
an elephant, and then follow this of necessity with a famine 
diet of roots and grass. 


} 
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JUST OVER THE LINE 


The State of Our Loved Ones Between Death and Their Resurrection 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 


A SMALL company of clergymen happened to congregate 
in the office of the editor recently and the conversation 
drifted into an exchange of views relative to those of whom 
the beloved apostle penned the words on Patmos, “Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord.” As would be expected, 
we were firmly convinced of the immortality of the same, 
of the abiding places made ready by our Lord for those 
believers in Him when their earthly pilgrimages have ended, 
and each of us had kinfolk to whom rest from their labors 
had come. It became known that from one man’s family a 
baby had been given release by death from the ills of 
mortality, leaving sorrowing parents to await their own later 
inheritance of eternal life. A question arose, Will that baby 
son remain a child or will there be for him a development 
in the realms of eternal light and truth? 

There is, of course, no direct reply to this very natural 
inquiry. Beyond our Lord’s assurance that the souls of the 
saved enter His presence when the body is given back to 
the earth, one must be contented with deductions. One 
reasons—the spirit who returns to God as heir through 
Christ is an individual with spiritual capacities for the ap- 
prehension of the Father, for entrance into the company 
of the blessed, and for participation in all that perfection of 
occupation and enjoyment that must inevitably follow “see- 
ing face to face” and “knowing as we are known.” John’s 
vision of the heavens revealed the great company of the 
saints “round about God’s throne, evermore praising Him.” 
There can be no other conclusion than the conviction that in 
such a regime there is an endless development of those at- 
tributes with which man is creatively endowed. Paul defines 
these as knowledge, purity, and holiness. In the earthly life 
we think of them as they are, limited and corrupted by the 
sin of the world. But in heaven they become the capacities 
for never-ending companionship with the holy ones of 
creation and redemption. 


A “Reasonable” Expectation 

It seems most probable that those to whom death comes 
in babyhood “grow” by virtue of their having escaped the 
earth’s imperfections and deceptions. Being persons, that is, 
being endowed with that which bestows individuality upon 
every one born human, they do not lose the personality that 
was theirs from the beginning. But they do increase in 
spiritual stature. How could such progress be avoided? 
Said the father of the baby, “I expect my son to know me 
in heaven. He will find me and be with me and with his 
mother when she passes through the gates of peace.” 

At this point a second parent joined the conversation. 
His loss (one uses the conventional earthly term) had been 
a lad who was in the ’teen age and who had given great 
promise by virtue of intelligence and obedience to guidance 
and parental love. “We miss him,” the father said, “but we 
can adapt ourselves to the vacancy in our family circle. He 
has been spared many sorrows, and his environment is one 
of happiness and peace, where every spiritual faculty will 
develop without friction and obstruction.” 

Having gotten “into the subject” so to speak, the group 
of pastors contemplated in a less personal way the present 
regime of waiting for the Lord’s second coming to judge the 
earth. Is there an intervening state between “now” and 
“then”? Well, undoubtedly there is intervening time. Many 
generations of believers have passed since Stephen saw 
the heavens open and Jesus standing at the right hand 
of God. We know that they who “die in the Lord” are in 


His presence and that when they left their earthly bodies 
they left also the environment that contains the seductions 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil. But do they at all 
change in the heavenly environment that is their present 
surrounding? 


Not Roman Catholic Purgatory 

Here again, only deductions can be drawn, but one is not 
irreverent if he concludes that the living soul that is granted 
permission to come into the place where his Lord is no 
longer beyond the veil but is face to face, there must be a 
change that is away from the littleness and bias of the 
regime in the flesh toward the qualities of perfected spir- 
itualities. “Of course,” it was injected into the conversation, 
“there is no revealed authority for the condition after death 
for which Roman Catholicism has claimed existence and 
control. Their doctrine of purgatory was built up as their 
dogmas of confession, penance and absolution were de- 
veloped. They have made an ecclesiastical asset of the 
“ower of the keys.” They teach that the soul when it leaves 
the body enters into an intermediate state that is not para- 
dise nor hell. Here punishment for unabsolved sins similar 
to that of hell must be suffered. Toward deliverance from 
this state the church can assist through masses for the dead. 
Such teachings are contrary to the Bible. They are prod- 
ucts of tradition alone. But that there is no progress in 
spiritual life effected during time between death and the 
resurrection from the dead which will usher in the ultimate 
state of the heirs of salvation, can occur only if at death 
the spirit is put to sleep. Certainly they who are received by 
our Lord with His blessing will be able to contemplate with 
adoring and grateful wonder the fading into the past of 
imperfections and the ever expanding faculties for knowl- 
edge, purity and holiness with which they are endowed by 
the nature of their being. For this kind of intermediate 
state, there is so great probabilty as to be a comforting sub- 
ject of contemplation. It is a purgatory not dreaded but 
invited. 

C. M. Jacobs Misinterpreted 

At this point one of those present inquired about a book 
review that recently appeared in The American Lutheran 
in which a statement by the late Charles M. Jacobs was 
classified as heresy by the writer of the review. The volume 
under consideration is one that was published after Dr. 
Jacobs’ death under the title, “The Faith of the Church.” 
It is a collection of addresses on the Apostles’ Creed de- 
livered to the students of the Philadelphia Seminary. The 
review was by A. F. M. (Adolph F. Meyer). It reads: 


“This book, which has been described as Devotional Studies 
on the Apostles’ Creed, has been issued by the United Lutheran 
Publication House after the death of the late president of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. There is no doubt 
as to Dr. Jacobs’ gifts as a scholar. We do not argue his effective- 
ness in trying to make religion ‘plausible.’ We are afraid, how- 
ever, that his scholarliness is hurt by the vagueness of his presen- 
tation. Where we would naturally expect in any discussion of 
the fundamentals of faith as contained in the Apostles’ Creed a 
clear-cut and decisive trumpeting of the plain gospel truths, we 
find that Dr. Jacobs chose to approach the matter of faith from 
the human viewpoint and to utilize Biblical references only in 
an incidental capacity. Being acquainted with Dr. Jacobs’ easy- 
going acceptance of Biblical inspiration, we can well understand 
that he had no other choice than to approach fundamental ques- 
tions from this viewpoint. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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By the Rey. Roland G. Bortz, 


Palmerton, Pa. 


Tue story of the flight of the Holy Family 
into Egypt has occupied a considerable place 
in the thought of Christian people. It has 
given rise to a mass of legends, recorded in 
the apocryphal gospels, and has inspired 
many noteworthy paintings. Yet very few 
details of the flight are known. The second 
chapter of St. Matthew contains the only 
record we possess of the event, and there the 
story is told in less than one hundred words 
—words that are familiar to all readers of the Scriptures: 


“And when they (the Wise Men) were departed, behold, 
the angel of the Lord appeareth to Joseph in a dream, say- 
ing, Arise, and take the young child and his mother, and flee 
into Egypt, and be thou there until I bring thee word; for 
Herod will seek the young child to destroy him. 

“When he arose, he took the young child and his mother 
by night, and departed into Egypt: 

“And was there until the death of Herod: that it might be 
fulfillled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet say- 
ing, Out of Egypt have I called my son.”—Matt. 2: 13, 14, 15. 


The place of refuge to which Joseph was directed was 
Egypt, where they would be safe, since Egypt was beyond 
the jurisdiction of Herod. Although it has a far-off sound 
to us, the journey to the frontier of Egypt would take only 
about three days. The road was well known, and Egypt 
has in all ages been a natural place of refuge for those who 
were driven from Palestine by distress, persecution or dis- 
content. 

Tradition declares that the Holy Family took refuge at 
Mataria, near Heliopolis. This is about six miles northeast 
of Cairo. The tradition has at least some plausibility, Hugh 
Duncan declares in Hastings’ “Dictionary of Christ and the 
Gospels,” for it is known that in this neighborhood there 
was a considerable Jewish population. That fact, declares 
Hugh Duncan, “would have undoubted weight with Joseph 
as it held out to him the prospect of obtaining suitable em- 
ployment. The duration of the stay in Egypt has been very 
variously stated, some reckoning it as having extended over 
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one, two, three, or even seven years. But we may take it 
as certain that it was in reality very brief.” 

H. V. Morton in his latest travel book, “Through Lands 
of the Bible,” published by Dodd, Mead and Company, tells 
of his visit to the crypt of a church in Cairo built on a site 
where Coptic tradition declares the Holy Family rested 
during the flight into Egypt. He says: 
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“Two flights of steps lead down from opposite sides of the 
nave and meet underground in a dark little miniature 
church. This little buildmg is not more than seven yards 
long and five yards wide and it must lie about twenty feet 
below the level of the streets outside. In one of the walls 
is a niche which the priest pointed out to me as the place 
where the Infant Jesus rested.” 

Morton tells also of his visit to Mataria. Here, on the out- 
skirts of Heliopolis, he found a little garden which contains 
the Virgin’s Tree and the Well of the Virgin. This garden 
was originally filled with balsam trees planted by Cleopatra, 
from cuttings taken from the famous balsam grove at 
Jericho. “Is it not possible, perhaps probable,” asks Morton, 
“that Cleopatra took Jewish gardeners from Palestine to 
tend these trees, which were such a rarity in Egypt? These 
men would have belonged to the Jewish community, which, 
it is almost certain, had existed near Heliopolis for centuries. 
It would be natural for St. Joseph, faced suddenly with the 
problem of flight, to turn to such a community of his fellow- 
countrymen. These circumstances may perhaps explain why 
the garden should have been visited by the Holy Family, 
and have become a sacred site to the Christians of Egypt.” 


Among the impressive paintings of the Flight into Egypt 
is Merson’s “Repose in Egypt,” representing the fugitives 
encamped at the foot of the sphinx. Mary, with her child in 
her arms is sleeping within the paws of the sphinx, while 
Joseph lies wrapped in a blanket upon the sand, with the 
donkey tethered nearby. The picture is filled with the un- 
definable suggestiveness of the two infinities—sky and desert. 
“They give the emotional undertone to the picture,” declares 
Albert E. Bailey in “The Gospel in Art”; “they add majesty 
and awe and silence, and conjure forth the powerful fancies 
that are imprisoned in the magic name of Egypt. And while 
it is the stars and moon that light the scene, an orange glow, 
radiating from the sleeping child, diffuses about the sphinx’s 
heart a warmth as of love in a desolate world.” 


Another picture of powerful appeal, also by Merson, rep- 
resents the Virgin and Child sheltered in a corner of a 
ruined temple of Egypt. Upon the moonlit sand nearby 
Joseph lies wrapped in his blanket, asleep. Mary is seated 
upon the fallen head of a statue of some Egyptian god. Be- 
fore her on the sculptured walls are carvings of men wor- 
shiping Isis and her infant son Horus, and farther away 
the cluster of columns from some vanished temple. 


Still another noteworthy painting of The Flight is Edwin 
Long’s “Anno Domini.” The background is old Egypt. Out 
from the temple winds a long procession of priests and 
priestesses of Isis, bearing bronze standards. Those at the 
head of the procession bear upon their shoulders the image ~ 
of Isis and the young Horus. People fall down to worship 
the image as it passes, and boys in the street sell bronze 
statues of the god and goddess. Across such a background 
walks the Holy Family. The picture is called “Anno Domini” 
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(The Year of Our Lord), says Albert E. Bailey in “Art and 
Character,” “because it is the year when history ceased to 
be B. C. and became A. D.; the year when the hoary mum- 

meries of the ritual of dead gods, powerless to help suffer- 
’ ing humanity, began to give way to the religion of God 
dwelling in human life.” 

It would be an interesting study to trace through English 
literature. the story of the Flight into Egypt. The present 
writer is not competent to do this, but must content himself 
with merely quoting a stanza by Henry Van Dyke: 


“Thou wayfaring Jesus, a pilgrim and stranger, 
Exiled from heaven by love at Thy birth, 
Exiled again from Thy rest in the manger, 
A fugitive child ’mid the perils of earth— 
Cheer with Thy fellowship all who are weary, 
Wandering far from the land that they love; 
Guide every heart that is homeless and dreary 
Safe to its home in Thy presence above.” 


“THE REDISCOVERY OF MAN” 
A Book by Henry C. Link, Ph.D., That Has Won 
Widespread Approval 


By Paul H. Krauss, D.D., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Some Books, like some great leaders, come at the ap- 
pointed time to answer a crying need and to serve a great 
purpose. This is one of them. It is a brilliant reaffirmation 
of the worth of human personality. It is a challenge to and 
defense of the individual soul. It is an encouraging demon- 
stration of the falsity of the many popular ideas robbing 
man today of his responsibility. Once upon a time, in a 
moment of fearfulness, the Lord assured his prophet Elijah 
that there were still 7,000 who had not bowed the knee to 
Baal. There are far more than that proportion in the world 
today who not only think straight and revere the great 
truths, but here is one who has spoken forth, reinforced 
by the most scientific scholarship. It is that fact which 
makes the book so satisfactory. It is the work of a scientist, 
not a preacher, the Director of the Psychological Service 
Center of New York City. The “moderns” who have in the 
main made light of old standards and wisdoms, who have 
talked deprecatingly of “ox-cart age ideas” unfit for an 
“aeroplane age” but who have been very reverent about 
psychology and “science” will find here one of the ablest 
psychologists blowing some of their pet ideas completely 
out of the water. That is not hard to do, for these eager 
“intellectuals” have been so appallingly wrong. But it sadly 
wanted doing—and here it has been done most thoroughly 
by one who, so to speak, “belongs to their own lodge.” 

I wish that every American may find time to read this 
book in the near future. It will be a pleasant and enrich- 
ing experience. It is a summons to the spirit of man to 
revive, to show some “git-up”—to use plain, homely speech 
—in solving man’s problems, and the. book brings the 
scientific assurance that he is able to, and that only thus 
can he do so. Certainly the major sin of our time is the at- 
tempt to deny or escape personal, moral responsibility. The 
attempt finds expression in the blurring of the standards of 
right and wrong, or, more insidiously still, in the acceptance 
of the philosophy that man is a helpless cog in an impersonal 
machine. Dr. Link sums up these enervating fallacies thus: 
“Every science and near science has added support to the 
conclusion that man is the victim of circumstance; that he is 
‘a small cog in a big machine; that he is a pre-determined 
machine which can be kept running only by this tinkerer 
and that; in short, that he is anything but the master of 
his fate or the captain of his soul.” 

In the wake of this kind of philosophy we have been har- 
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vesting a whole crop of dangerous theories, in education, 
in politics, in society, such as these: 


“The average of the average man can be raised only 
by changing the system. (My italics, not Dr. Link’s.) 
“Social security depends on old age pensions and un- 
employment insurance from a benevolent government, 
and not on the character and competence of the indi- 

vidual or his family. 

“Future depressions and wars can be avoided only by 
passing new laws. 

“Weak characters and personalities are the result of 
being underprivileged. 

“Only by raising the incomes of the less privileged can 
their morals and personalities be improved,’— 


and so on. These ideas, wtih which we are all familiar and 
which constitute a part of our motivation today, are not 
only mostly wrong, but are piling up an awful judgment 
against America’s happiness in the days to come, unless 
speedily corrected. Dr. Link in this book demonstrates that 
by right: habits and attitudes, inspired by right standards 
and training, the individual will grow into strength and is 
the key to the solution of all problems. He insists in contrast 
to the “soft” theories of today, that character grows by 
accepting responsibilities, not by dodging them. Strength 
is nurtured by discipline. Not by “leaning” on others, but 
by standing erect in useful service, does one grow strong. 
The world will be saved and our problems will be solved, 
not by external political devices, but by self-respecting sac- 
rifice and serviceableness. These are some of the theses that 
Dr. Link dvelops with interesting psychological illustrations, 
through the course of chapters on such subjects as: 


“The Psycho-Dynamics of Personality” 
“The Habits of Personality” 
“Machinists of the Soul” 

“Personal Security or Social Security” 
“The Psychology of Sportsmanship” 
“Gold Standards of Personality” 


His argument with respect to governmental tendencies is 
indicated by the following: “Moses delivered the people of 
Israel out of Egypt and led them into a land of milk and 
honey, but only through an epic of starvation, thirst, and 
self-discipline. The leaders of our day achieve popularity 
because, from their easy chairs, they promise the multitude 
sitting in comfort before their radios, a life of abundance 
for the simple effort of walking to the voting booth . . . their 
tune is, ‘You do not need better personalities, you have me! 
You do not require stronger characters, I will give you the 
abundant life!’”” And again he says: “The hue and cry in 
recent years has been about the rights and liberties of 
American citizens, and less and less has been heard about 
their responsibilities, which alone make rights and liberties 
possible. ... (They) have delegated their moral and eco- 
nomic independence to others and have accepted the role 
of victim or beneficiary. The result, as history will in my 
opinion show, is the most wholesale degradation of char- 
acter and personality which the world has ever seen, and 
among privileged and so-called underprivileged alike.” 

In the field of religion Dr. Link discusses the philosophy 
of personality, urging as the central thesis, that men are not 
puppets but are called to be “sons of God.” He has an in- 
teresting chapter on Jesus the Supreme Personality. In this 
reviewer’s judgment, the greatest failure of religion today 
has been its readiness to give up its supernatural convictions 
for the sake of accommodation to a popular but presump- 
tuous scientific materialism. I have denounced this betrayal 
repeatedly in these past years and was gratified to note Dr. 
Link’s statement as follows: “The tragedy of the Christian 
Church is that she has tried to make a compromise with 
science instead of consistently denying the power of science 
to touch the soul of man.” 
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THE SECOND PART of Isaiah’s 
prophecy (Chapters 40-66) is 
said to present “The Rhapsody 
of Zion Redeemed”; and in this 
chapter from which our lesson 
is taken, “The Redeemer Come 
to Zion.” Redemption implies a 
redeemer. Our Redeemer is the 
Lord Jesus Christ. “When the 
fulness of time came, God sent 
forth his Son, born of a woman, 
born under the law, that he 
might redeem them that were 
under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons” 
(Gal. 4: 4, 5). In this prophecy 
of Isaiah we are brought face to face with the outstanding 
emphases of the New Testament. 

Religion is not only a matter of personal experience: it is 
an experience of relationship with God. The entire revela- 
tion of the Bible centers in a person. This is important. For 
religion is life. It is not philosophy, art or science. It is the 
deepest concern of the individual person. “For this is life 
eternal, that they should know thee, the only true God, and 
him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.” It is our 
life to know, as a matter of personal experience, this per- 
son. We have not reasoned this out for ourselves. It is not 
attained through philosophical reflection. Christianity dif- 
fers herein from other religions and from other philosophies 
of life. Others may grope their way in the darkness. But 
we are what we are in our religion by reason of the fact 
that God has made us what we are. He has revealed Him- 
self to us. “Light is come into the world”: and this light 
shines forth in the word of God: and it comes to us and 
shines in our hearts. The light of the world is Jesus. He 
has appeared among us, born into the human family and 
anointed of God—set apart, consecrated to a high and holy 
mission such as He alone can fulfill—to save a lost world 
condemned under sin. If men-find it difficult to understand 
this, we must refer them to the Scriptures and ask that with 
humility of spirit they accept what is there presented con- 
cerning the person of the anointed one (“He hath anointed 
me”), that is, the Messiah or the Christ. Messiah speaks 
in the name of Jehovah and with the spirit of Jehovah. Here 
we call to mind that remarkable scene in the synagogue of 
Nazareth at the beginning of Jesus’ ministry in Galilee when 
he read this passage from Isaiah. And when he sat down, 
and as the eyes of all were wonderingly fastened upon him, 
he said, “Today hath this scripture been fulfilled in your 
ears” (Luke 4: 16-22). 


The Gospel 


The Gospel, or evangel, is the glad news that the Messiah 
has come to earth; that the revelation given in the Old 
Testament has borne its fruit (as revealed in the New Testa- 
ment); that the promises and prophecies given by inspira- 
tion have been fulfilled; that the Christ has ushered in the 
new era of life and hope and peace. Israel in that ancient 
day needed the inspiration that would come from the pros- 
pect of such a glorious day—a day which would look beyond 
the experiences of Judah as she was suffering at the hands 
of the Assyrians in the time of Isaiah, and then as she was 
humbled and destroyed by the Babylonians in the time of 


Jeremiah, and later as she endured the hardships, priva- 
tions and humiliation of the captivity in Babylon. This was 
not the vision of a selfish visionary, such as Micah con- 
demned, who would speak in the spirit of falsehood and 
prophesy of wine and of strong drink (Micah 2: 11; Isaiah 
28: 7). It was the vision of a man of spiritual insight and of 
strong faith who could look beyond the present into the 
future, through the clouds into the sunshine, out of despair 
into hope. It was so only because the Lord spoke to him 
and through him. “For no prophecy ever came by the will 
of men: but men spake from God, being moved by the Holy 
Spirit (II Peter 1: 21). Read what Isaiah says in this 
prophecy as to the nature of the good news; and compare 
it with what is found in the story of thé Gospels. Think of 
Christ’s beatitudes, where you find comfort and peace 
brought to the poor in spirit, the sorrowful, the meek, the 
seekers after righteousness. 


Release from the Bondage of Sin 

“Liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to 
them that are bound.” Captivity was a judgment of God 
on the sin of His people. The bondage of Egypt was not a 
mere accident that came upon Israel, because Jehovah could 
not prevent it. Joshua reminded Israel in his farewell ad- 
dress that their fathers had served other gods in Egypt. 
Moses had warned them of their sinful propensities because 
of which “they shall go into captivity.” “And Jehovah will 
scatter thee among all peoples, from the one end of the 
earth even unto the other end of the earth” (Deut. 28: 64). 
No message could be more heartening to them than that 
the Lord had prepared for their liberation, even as Moses 
had said that if they would return unto the Lord, “then 
Jehovah thy God will turn thy captivity, and have compas- 
sion upon thee” (Deut. 30: 3). The Messiah will be the 
liberator, the redeemer. The prisoners will be released. Two 
pictures come before us. When Jeremiah persisted in his 
utterances against Jerusalem, the princes were outraged and 
demanded of the king that he be cast into a loathsome 
dungeon. But through the intervention of Ebed-melech, 
an Ethiopian, trusted servant of the king, he was taken out 
of the dungeon. But the other picture is of John the Baptist 
in the prison of Machaerus, where eventually Herod Antipas 
has him beheaded. John sent to Jesus his disciples with the 
query, “Art thou he that cometh, or look we for another?” 


Jesus sent back an answer that certainly satisfied John. He . 


pointed to what he was doing for the people in bringing 
them release. Some had their eyes opened, others their 
ears; some were healed of their leprosy, others were snatched 
from death; and some heard the glad tidings of the Gospel. 
John was not released from prison: but his spirit found 
release. Even so Paul, with his thorn in the flesh, was sat- 
isfied to glorify God in his infirmities. All this points to the 
fact that the important release is spiritual. That is the real 
purpose of Christ’s mission. Comparatively few of the suf- 
ferers of physical pain and disease would be set free from 
their ailments: but all might share in the greater redemp- 
tion from the bondage of sin. 


God’s Grace and Glory 
The mission of the Messiah is an expression of the love of 
God. “God so loved the world.” Jehovah delights in be- 
stowing His grace upon men, that is, His unmerited favor 
in the free forgiveness of sin (Isaiah 1: 18). This char- 
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“The Spirit of the Lord is Upon Me” 


The Old Testament Scripture for Last Sunday, Isaiah 61: 1-3, 
a Thrilling Prophecy 


By Dr. T. W. KRETSCHMANN, Susquehanna University 
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acterizes the new covenant (Jeremiah 31: 34). The Christ 
will “proclaim the year of Jehovah’s favor,” as in Luke 
4: 16-22. It is true there is the counterpart of the day of 
vengeance of our God. “When it comes to stubborn wicked- 
ness and idolatry,” Jehovah thy God is a devouring fire, a 
jealous God” (Deut. 4: 24). But that is only because His 
grace has been utterly and finally rejected. He may chasten 
His people: but He cannot forget them. And He will yet, 
in spite of sin and judgment and captivity, provide a way of 
escape—a return by the way of repentance and of faith in 
Him and of acceptance of His plan for their deliverance 
through His chosen Servant, the Messiah. In His First Com- 
mandment God warns His children that He is a jealous God 
and demands obedience, “visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
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upon the children, upon the third and upon the fourth gen- 
eration of them that hate me”: and at the same time He 
assures them of His boundless grace, “showing lovingkind- 
ness unto thousands of them that love me and keep my 
commandments” (Ex. 20: 5, 6). 

The grace of God that brings salvation to man brings 
glory to God. When the people turn to Him in glad accept- 
ance of His love and become “trees of righteousness” He is 
glorified. “The greatest thing in the world” is love. And 
the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord, as He fulfills His 
mission on the earth, is the very effulgence of His glory- 
“And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh 
shall see it together; for the mouth of Jehovah hath spoken 
it’ (Isaiah 40: 5). 


JESUS SECOND COMING * 


The Lutheran Doctrine Concerning It as Found in Our Confessions with the 


Scripture’s Bases Thereof 
By Marton G. Ricuarp, Collingdale, Pa. 


In orRDER to determine what the Lutheran doctrine con- 
cerning the Second Coming of Christ is, we naturally turn 
to the sources containing the teaching of the Lutheran 
Church. 

These sources according to the Constitution of the United 
Lutheran Church in America are: The Canonical Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments, the Ecumenical creeds, 
namely, the Apostles’, the Nicene and the Athanasian; the 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession, the Apology of the Augs- 
burg Confession, the Smalkald Articles, the Large and Small 
Catechisms of Luther and the Formula of Concord. (We 
make our source quotations from Dr. H. E. Jacobs’ edition 
of the Book of Concord. 

Our task, therefore, is to set forth the teachings of the 
Scriptures on the Second Coming of Christ as interpreted 
by the above-mentioned writings. 

To begin with the oldest—the Apostles’ Creed. In the 
second article it states that, “Jesus Christ . . . ascended into 
heaven and sitteth on the right hand of God, the Father 
Almighty. From thence He shall come to Judge the quick 
and the dead.” The Nicene Creed states that, “The Lord 
Jesus Christ . . . ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the 


_right hand of the Father and He shall come again with 


glory to Judge both the quick and the dead: Whose King- 
dom shall have no end.” The Athanasian Creed says, “Christ 
ascended into heaven; He sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father, God Almighty; from whence He shall come to Judge 
the quick and the dead, at Whose coming all men shall rise 
again with their bodies: and shall give account for their 
own works. And they that have done good shall go into 
life everlasting: and they that have done evil into ever- 
lasting fire.” 

From these great documents, setting forth the cardinal 
doctrines of the Holy, Universal Church, we proceed to ex- 
amine the doctrinal treatises of the Lutheran Church upon 
the Second Coming of Christ. 

We begin with that great evangelical instrument—the 
Augsburg Confession. Of its twenty-one chief articles it 
devotes one entire article to this subject, whose caption is: 


* There are coincidences relative to the appearance of the discussion 
Jesus in Tue LurHenan at time that our 


ings about "ae Bing Kingdom 


ay 
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“Of the Return of Christ to Judgment.” It reads: “Also 
they (our churches) teach, that, at the consummation of the 
world, Christ shall appear for Judgment, and shall raise 
up all the dead; He shall give to the godly and elect eternal 
life and everlasting Joys, but ungodly men and devils He 
shall condemn to be tormented without end.” 

They condemn the Anabaptists, who think that there will 
be an end to the punishment of condemned men and devils. 
They condemn also others who are now spreading certain 
Jewish opinions that, before the resurrection of the dead, 
the godly shall take possession of the kingdom of the world, 
the ungodly being everywhere suppressed (exterminated). 

On this Seventeenth Article of Christ’s Return to Judg- 
ment, the Apology of the Augsburg Confession makes this 
comment: “The seventeenth article, the adversaries receive 
without exception, in which we confess that in the consum- 
mation of the world, Christ shall appear and shall raise up 
all the dead, and shall give to the godly eternal life and 
eternal Joys, but shall condemn the ungodly to be punished 
with the devil without end.” 

In his Large Catechism, Luther, commenting on this point 
in the Second Article of the Creed, says: “And after that 
He rose again from the dead, destroyed and swallowed up 
death, and finally ascended into heaven and assumed the 
government at the Father’s right hand; so that the devil and 
all principalities and powers must be subject to Him and 
lie at His feet, until finally at the last day He will part and 
separate us from the wicked world, from the devil, death, 
sin, etc.” 

The foregoing is the plain, pure and consistent Lutheran 
teaching on the Second Coming of Christ. Our chief work 
from here on will be the refutation of certain views con- 
trary to the Lutheran position and the application of the 
doctrine of Christ’s Second Coming to present-day life. 


Pre and Post Divisive Words 

A widely divergent view is that known as the pre- 
millennial as opposed to the post-millennial, or Lutheran 
view, and is based upon the twentieth chapter of Revelation. 
It might be regarded as that which the Augsburg Confes- 
sion condemns as a Jewish opinion. In the main this view 
holds that Christ will return to earth, visibly set up His 
Kingdom at Jerusalem as His capital and rule there a thou- 
sand years. At His appearance He will raise the sainted 
dead who with the living believers will be subjects of His 
Kingdom. During this time both Jews and Gentiles shall 
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be converted, and at the close of the thousand years the 
rest of the dead will be raised. 

This view has many eyes. It finds seven Judgments in- 
stead of one general Judgment. Christ is not now present 
with His people, nor is He king; but when He comes, He will 
revive the Davidic Monarchy, will rule a thousand years 
and then deliver it over to God. The Kingdom will close 
and He will be no longer king. These and others are features 
both fanciful and false which characterize this view. 

But before we further dissent, let us see what it produces. 
By their fruits ye shall know them. While many people 
fostering this view are devout and beautiful in spirit and 
life, many others are discontented with the Church at large 
and they make others so. They unsettle and confuse people 
so that they hardly know what to believe. Their whole time 
and talk seems to be occupied with the Second Coming of 
Christ, apparently forgetting the First coming and dwelling 
among men and dying for men. They relatively minimize 
the sacrificial work of Christ and cast a veil over His cross. 
They doubt the power of the Gospel of Christ to save the 
world. They disparage the efficiency of the Holy Ghost to 
carry forward the work Christ officially entrusted to Him 
and declare that Jesus must come again to finish up the 
work of saving all that must be saved. They manifest a self- 
righteous, holier-than-thou spirit and go so far as to make 
gods of themselves by setting the exact time of His coming. 
Even Jesus when He was upon earth said that He did not 
know, nor did the angels know, when He would come again. 


The Chapter in Dispute 


This view, based almost entirely on the twentieth chapter 
of Revelation, has led to the formulating of theories, vague, 
inconsistent, at variance with the general tenor and teach- 
ings of the Holy Scriptures and does not conform to the 
Lutheran view, which holds according to the three Ecu- 
menical Creeds and the Augsburg Confession that Christ 
at His Second Coming will come as Judge of the living and 
the dead. The Augsburg Confession says: “At the con- 
summation of the world Christ shall appear for Judgment 
and shall raise up all the dead.” “All the dead,” not some 
at one time and the rest at another time, “all the dead” to 
be Judged. This is in accord with God’s Holy Word. Acts 
17: 30, 31. “God commandeth men that they should all 
everywhere repent, inasmuch as He hath appointed a day 
in which He will Judge the world in righteousness by the 
man whom He hath ordained: Whereof He hath given as- 
surance unto all men in that He hath raised Him from the 
dead.” Jesus: John 6:39, 40, 44, 54. “For this is the will of 
My Father that everyone that beholdeth the Son and be- 
lieveth on Him should have eternal life, and I will raise him 
up at the last day.” This would signify that the righteous 
would be raised up at the end of time and not a thousand 
years before. The original of the word “last” is interesting 
and illuminating—a superlative—the very last one. 

Jesus: Matt. 25:31. “When the Son of Man shall come in 
His glory, and all the holy angels with Him, then shall He sit 
on the throne of His glory: and before Him shall be gathered 
all nations: and He shall separate them . . . and these shall go 
away into eternal punishment: but the righteous into life 
eternal.” 

Dr. Milton Valentine in his Christian Theology, Vol. II, 
page 412, says, “No necessity can be shown for the transfer 
of Christ’s throne to the earth or increase of victorious 
power by it. Moreover, the Scriptures teach that He re- 
mains in Heaven to the time for restitution of all things 
(Acts 3:21), till the subjugation of all His enemies (Heb. 
10: 12, 13); till the day of Judgment (Matt. 25: 31-45).” 

Brethren, if we do not believe this, then we ought to stop 
saying in the Creed Sunday after Sunday that He will come 
to Judge the quick and the dead, and sing in the Gloria, 
along with the glory to the Father, faintly, “and to the Son,” 
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and still more faintly, “to the Holy Ghost”; because the Son’s 
Gospel as now preached by men and promoted by the Holy 
Ghost is not able to prevail among men unto their salva- 
tion unto the uttermost. 


The Writer’s Conviction 

As a Lutheran and as a Christian I believe that when 
Jesus in that dark, dying hour on the cross, cried out, “It 
is finished,” He told the whole truth; that He had done 
everything necessary for men’s spiritual salvation that He 
could do, and that it would not be necessary for Him to 
come back personally, visibly, to save them. I believe when 
He sat down on the right hand of God, He sat there as King 
of an everlasting Kingdom. And when the fulness of time 
shall come, He shall see of the travail of His Soul and, being 
satisfied, He will come again not to set up a visible King- 
dom on earth, oh no, but to take His own home to glory. 

How then shall we explain the passages in the Old and 
in the New Testaments upon which the pre-millennarians 
base their theory? 

(To be continued) 


MEN FOR LUTHERAN PULPITS 


Is THERE a dearth of men for the ministry? Is the number 
declining? These are questions which the Church must con- 
tinually ask and answer in order to be prepared for emer- 
gency situations. In November 1937 this bulletin reported 
111 unemployed ministers and 107 vacant parishes. Last May 
about 115 young men graduated from the ten seminaries of 
our Church—more than enough to care for all vacant par- 
ishes. We have not been able to secure the figures of un- 
employed ministers and vacant parishes at this time. But 
the figures below indicate the enrollment at our seminaries 
for this academic year. There is a drop of thirteen over 
last year in the regular classes, but the increase in the num- 
ber of juniors is 20, being 107 as compared with 87 last 
year. The number of students doing graduate work in res- 
idence and correspondence this year is 157 compared with 
179 for last year. 


TotaL ENROLLMENTS, ExcLUDING GRADUATES 


Seminary Jrs. Mid. Srs. Spec. 1938-39 1937-38 1936-37 1935-36 
Chicago wenscccss 13 8 7 = 28 28 27 29 
Gettysburg ........ 18 22 21 sl 62 72 78 77 
AMMA sicccseeces., 12 2 8 4 26 24 35 38 
Hartwick virco 4 3 4 11 16 21 22 
Northwestern .. 10 8 4 22 22 17 17 
Philadelphia ... 31 23 21 7) 77 78 72 
Saskatoon . 6 3 4 13 12 13 10 
Southern ... 8 9 7 1 25 25 23 27 
Waterloo 2 4 4 10 ii 11 13 
Western 3 3 1 a 8 6 5 14 
107 85 81 tf 280 293 308 
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—Education Board’s Bulletin. 


PISGAH 

By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 
STANDING alone upon a mountain height 
Within a vast domain of oak and pine, 
A pathless wilderness without a sign 
Of habitation or familiar sight 
Of man, I felt an indescribable delight: 
The world appeared in wonderful design 
As-sky and forest met in endless line, 
Appareled in a strange, celestial light. 
The road to heaven now seemed very nigh, 
And closer came the beat of angel wings, 
For all the earth I knew had taken flight; 
Eternity illumined all the sky, 
Revealing there the very soul of things, 
And God seemed nearer on that mountain height. 
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Action In Concert To Finance Relief 


Experiment of Lutheran Laymen’s Committee in the Metropolitan Area of 
New York City Significant 


B y THE Rev. Dr. AMBROSE HERING, Executive Secretary, Lutheran Welfare Council 


First LeT it be stated that the Lutheran Laymen’s Com- 
mittee of Fifty represents the Lutheran congregations and 
the Lutheran public acting in concert to raise funds for the 
Lutheran welfare agencies in the area. The appointment of 
the committee by the Lutheran Welfare Council followed 
a series of six Lutheran laymen’s luncheons and a confer- 
ence of pastors held last spring in different central sections 
of the city. 

Ever since the organization of the Lutheran Welfare 
Council six years ago, the problem of better financial sup- 
port has been a growing subject for study and discussion. 
Pastors and laymen complained about the many conflicting 
appeals from Lutheran executives. An inquiry last June 
revealed that the grand total Lutheran deficit for all our 
agencies by the end of the year threatened to be about 
$65,000. Moreover, surveys showed that whereas in some 
sections of the area Lutherans averaged $1.50 per capita 
per year in contributions, in other sections the per capita 
was as low as eleven cents per capita. There was no relation 
between functional needs and Lutheran giving. As com- 
pared with the general social work, Jewish and Roman 
Catholic picture, the Lutheran situation appeared totally 
out of bounds. 

Unifying a Far-flung Area 

In New York City, because of the size and divisions of the 
area, the cosmopolitan population and the Lutherans wor- 
shiping in twenty-two different languages, things easily tend 
to fly apart with the result that in the inner mission field 
constituency loyalties have centered in local agencies and 
district needs. To bring these separated interests and isolated 
services into some joint relation and to emphasize common 
Lutheran needs and possibilities has been one of the essen- 
tial purposes of the Lutheran Welfare Council. For the 
Council to have built up a membership of twenty-eight 
Lutheran agencies and fifty-two congregations as associate 
members during these depression years has been a hearten- 
ing, even if slow, achievement. At least it has brought in- 

- spiration to our laymen and has added vastly to the im- 
provement of Lutheran relations with social and religious 
agencies and government officials. 

The plan of the campaign called for a chairman and com- 
mittee in every congregation and special solicitations by the 
members of the Laymen’s Committee. Literature was pre- 
pared and solicitors were directed so as to present the total 
Lutheran picture and to strive for a contribution to cover 
a period of twelve months’ service. Any congregation or 
individual giving adequately now was assured immunity 
from additional appeals between now and next June. Des- 
ignated gifts the first year would be welcome. The com- 
mittee anticipated complicated problems in making fair dis- 
tributions of gifts, and careful conditions were prepared. 
From the general fund allocations were to be made, based 
upon the benevolent income of each agency. Three years 
ago five Lutheran agencies conducted an appeal. In contrast 
this was to be a joint campaign, not of the agencies but of 
the congregations and the laymen on behalf of the agencies. 
No financial goal was set. 

Briefly, in New York City things tend to revert to tra- 
ditional patterns, excessively so. New things are confusing 
to busy New Yorkers. So in spite of literature, letters and 
instructions, even pastors and some of the laymen in the 
committee have followed the old methods. There has been 


plenty of confusion and misrepresentation. The younger and 
new pastors in the area and the young laymen have done 
the best job. Many of the laymen who last spring were 
eloquent for a joint campaign and one appeal a year are 
not so positive now in giving accordingly. The same holds 
for many of the pastors. Of course the difficult financial 
situation in so many of our congregations this Fall must be 
considered also. Even at this late date most of the special 
solicitations by the laymen remain to be done—for which the 
campaign organization is in part to blame. 

To organize this joint effort has been a tremendous task. 
Because there was no experienced leadership available, 
chairmen had to be enlisted by one and two men, and to 
keep down the campaign expense the burden fell upon a 
small group. Moreover, a number of pastors who had prom- 
ised to participate early in September begged postponement 
in October, some of whom now have promised to help in 
January. So the closing date of the appeal has been set for 
January 30, 1939. What other cities do in two weeks always 
takes New York about four months. We are not dis- 
heartened. 

To date 122 congregations have sent in reports of financial 
results totaling $13,000. Additional churches have money, 
but no reports have been received. We also know of contri- 
butions sent directly to agencies and not reported to the 
campaign. What the final total will be is hard to estimate. 
Several strong congregations have not yet reported. De- 
pending upon how the Norwegian churches and the lay- 
men’s solicitations come through, the total should reach 
beyond $30,000. 

Reflections 

This much seems certain. While the present totals are 
disappointing, more money was raised in this joint manner 
than could have been raised by each agency acting alone. The 
laymen are for it with determined enthusiasm. The vision 
of all Lutherans united behind one common project is a 
thrilling inspiration to many laymen. The opening dinner in 
October was a big event and the newspaper publicity made 
a new high. The young Lutherans have taken the campaign 
booklet to heart and they sense the possibilities of concerted 
action. Growing Lutheran solidarity needs a concrete ob- 
jective. Lutheran Welfare Work offers an immediate chal- 
lenge in this area. As Chairman J. Louis Schaefer remarked 
this week to his co-workers: “Boys, I don’t think most of 
us realized what we were tackling last Spring. But now that 
we are in it and see the situation, we wouldn’t miss this for 
anything.” 

Already plans for next year are being suggested. The 
laymen are for joint action. If the pastors want to reduce 
the number of appeals from their pulpits, a united effort is 
the only solution. In the long run the agencies will prob- 
ably favor the method which produces the funds. One thing 
is certain: next time we shall begin earlier and the congre- 
gational aspects of inner mission service will be emphasized 
to an even greater degree. Some type of regional welfare 
conferences for pastors and congregational delegates are 
being considered for Lent. The laymen’s luncheons will be 
resumed after Easter, and by July all district and congrega- 
tional chairmen will need to have been selected. The other 
day a layman had an idea—“Let’s get all our special solicita- 
tions by our committee over with before the campaign 
opens.” We agreed cheerfully. 
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PAUL’S SOCIAL GOSPEL 


RECENTLY we received a letter from a pastor who has a 


keen sense of his responsibility to his Lord in the ministry of 
His word and of the consequent care due the people whose 
pastor he is. In his communication he outlined briefly a 
sermon he had preached, in which he emphasized the neces- 
sity of converting individuals in order to convert society. 
One paragraph in his letter reads, “I believe in and preach 
the gospel and its power to change, transform, and redeem 
the individual, and I believe that society can be changed and 
redeemed only through redeemed individuals.” 

How thought-provoking and therefore worth while the 
discourse was is indicated by the fact that a prominent man 
in the state and city in which Dr. A. resides promptly wrote 
him a letter, dissenting from the position taken by the 
sermon. The writer said: 


“IT do wish, however, to reply to one point which you make, 
that is, you believe that ‘unrighteous and sinful men can be 
changed through the redeeming and transforming power of Jesus 
Christ. Society can be changed only by changing the individual.’” 


The objector continues: 


“T would not question your statement in the least if there were 
not powerful influences pulling against you all of the time and 
they must be removed if we are ever to see the transforming 
power of Jesus Christ made a reality in the world. Men may be 
converted in their personal lives and yet be utterly oblivious to 
the social sins of which they are guilty. This is true because in 
cases where profit is involved men become morally blind and do 
not ask whether their conduct is right or wrong. I make this 
assertion as a fact—that the competitive system utterly precludes 
any consideration of right or wrong.” 


The letter quoted above continued with paragraphs spe- 
cifically referring to persons and conditions known to Dr. A. 
and his correspondent. It continues: “they are not all 
hypocrites,” but they are unable to detach themselves from 
the system. under which they do business. Many of them 
refuse to be members of church because they could not 
satisfy their consciences, if they made the professions for 
which honest Christianity calls. The letter ends: 


“If you could see your way clear to add to your personal gospel 
(which I do not doubt for a moment and in which I believe one 
hundred per cent) the so-called ‘social gospel,’ and work to 
remedy unchristian practices, I feel that you would be doing the 
work of an all round progressive preacher.” 
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THE LUTHERAN has cited what it considers the chief items. 
of these two letters with the conviction that Dr. A.’s cor- 
respondent presents the thinking of a great many persons. 
Very few of them have gone so far in defining their views. 
as has this one, but we do not think the less of him for 
his positiveness. Dr. A. and no doubt many other pastors 
and teachers would like to have an expression of the views. 
of readers of THE LuTHERAN on this matter. We set an 
example in the remainder of this editorial. 

We disclaim the slightest desire to quibble in making as. 
our first claim the assertion that our Lord authorized a 
“social gospel” and empowered it, if by social, one means 
the relation of men and women who believe in Jesus Christ 
to themselves individually and grouped, and to the rest of 
mankind with whom there are contacts. We cite in proof of 
that declaration the excerpt from a letter which the apostle 
Paul wrote to Christians living in Rome which is the epistle 
lesson for next Sunday (the second Sunday in Epiphany, 
Romans 12: 6-16). We challenge any idealist or utopian to 
assemble a finer group of social principles than those set 
forth in St. Paul’s “practical exhortations” (as we preach- 
ers call them). 

But Dr. A. is quite right when he insists that the indi- 
vidual is primary in the process of divine socialization. He 
could have gone farther and pointed to the fact that until 
a person has been attached by faith to Jesus Christ, he is 
not interested in the social program which Christianity seeks 
to establish. “Gifts” to which grace has given existence are 
the absolutely necessary possessions of the constituents of 
the society that Jesus sponsors, guides and empowers. Thus 
the quality of separatism must appear: it is the result of the 
energy that is committed to man through the Word of God. 
This power can be hidden but it cannot be omitted or 
abandoned or set aside for a substitute. 

But what is not always recognized by those who study the 
individualism of the believer is the trend and capacity of 
each one “born of the spirit” to form a community and thus 
develop a social program. Our missionary enterprises are 
the proof of this assertion. Those on whom the gifts-of grace 
have fallen are moved to yearn for the companionship of 
fellow-believers and they inevitably flow together into con- 
gregations and groups of congregations. These are in the 
world and their constituents remain in a temporal relation to 
the “powers that be,” that is, to the state. They are not fed 
by the ravens, but work for the satisfaction of their wants 
and thus continue in contact with and to varying degrees 
in conformity with the ungifted world. There is thus a 


duality of influences, but no identification of the world with ~ 


the kingdom. 

God has not so far made possible a conquest of the earth’s 
inhabitants and resources by the believers who constitute 
the Church. The ideals of Christ for the eternal kingdom 
can be and are ignored, dodged and directly opposed by 
multitudes of men and women. The possibility of a world 
won to Christ is thinkable: it has been the well-conceived 
ideal of John R. Mott and others under the slogan, “The 
world for Christ in the twentieth century.” But neither the 
church nor the state has so far been able to accomplish this 
objective. Until evil shall surrender to righteousness or 
until God’s period of waiting is completed, always there 
will be opposition to Christianity and the worldly conduct 
of which Dr. A.’s correspondent complained. There is no 
ground for expecting the complete subjection of the king- 
doms of this world to Christ. But it is equally certain that 
the Church will not cease to function. In its ministry it 
will bear witness against what is evil: it will accomplish 
the regeneration of souls by its ministry to the Word and 
Sacraments; it will keep alive faith in Christ and maintain 
the company of believers. These accomplishments entitle 
it to the confidence and support of those whose names are 
written in the book of life. Also one remembers that one 
man cannot safely judge the sincerity of another. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


A DISCERNING historian has called attention to the well- 
established fact that pagan cults tend to emphasize cruelties 
in worship while Christianity cultivates gentleness. The 
explanation is that nature worship rests on fear while our 
religion is a revelation of divine love. 


CONSIDERABLE has been said and written in recent months 
about an aviator who started from New York for Los 
Angeles and landed in Ireland. We thought that quite an 
exploit until a few days ago, when we found a record that 
made Mr. Corrigan small fry. One of Carveth Wells’ books 
is our authority for the statement that Sir Francis Drake, 
of gallant memory and of great service to her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth, put out to sea to land in Alexandria, Egypt, and 
came ashore finally on the coast of California. It was a profit- 
able error; en route he “fell in” with Spanish vessels bear- 
ing Inca gold from Peru to Madrid and was able to give her 
Majesty Elizabeth on an investment of $6,000 a profit of 
5,000 per cent. The admiral’s personal reward was “a quar- 
ter of a million dollars” and more opportunities. 

Incidentally, the story of the landing of the English in 
Drake Bay, California, may provide a clue to the origin of 
long after dinner speeches. Mr. Wells writes: “The landing 
of Drake in California was very much like that of Colum- 
bus in San Salvador, for the Indians had never seen a white 
man before and regarded Drake as a messenger from 
heaven. After prostrating themselves before him, the leader 
of the Indians proceeded to deliver a long lecture accom- 
panied by vigorous gestures and, according to the ancient 
chronicler, ‘these people appear to be much addicted to long, 
tedious orations.’” Wells thinks this may have been the 
origin of the Chautauqua lecturer. Well, Chautauqua is an 
Indian name, is it not? 


Concealed Objectives 


Two or three years ago a campaign orator (as we got the 
story) said relative to Christopher Columbus, that he did 
not know where he was going when he started; he did not 
know where he was when he arrived and he did not know 
where he had been when he got back to Spain. Perhaps 
there is some truth in that way of stating the Genoese 
sailor’s voyage of discovery, but nothing like that could be 
applied to Sir Francis Drake nor to Corrigan. They knew 
where they wanted to go, what they could find when they 
got there and how it would become theirs. (So did her 
Majesty, the patroness of Sir Francis.) But since England 
and Spain were not formally at war, the admiral could not 
be publicly commissioned to prey upon the Spanish gold 
fleet bringing treasures from Peru to Palos. But a trip to 
Alexandria via the health-giving waters of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea was certainly due the wearied crew of the 
Golden Hind as Drake’s ship was named. It just happened 
(?) that the navigator missed Gibraltar and hit Valparaiso, 
Chile, after rounding Cape Horn. 

That old and reliable proverb about the consequences that 
inevitably result from human errors is not contradicted by 
mistakes such as Corrigan and Drake admit having made. 
The truth lies back of the deception to which they resorted 
in order to accomplish an objective that had been under- 
taken. A subterfuge was adopted, and it worked until: the 
true purpose could be openly acknowledged. The other 
fellow made the mistake and paid for it. 

We confess to quite similar skepticism about the ob} ectives 
back of the leaders of that petition which is in process of 
obtaining half a milion Roman Catholic signatures to 
restrain the Congress of the United States from lifting the 
embargo on sending arms to the de facto government of 
Spain. Why should an ecclesiastical organization pick out 


this particular “hot spot” in foreign relations for its atten— 
tion? Why has not the Roman Catholic hierarchy been more 
impressively and particularly saddened by the aid given 
Franco for the past two years by governments much nearer 
Vatican City than is Washington? We are not discussing 
the “neutrality” measures now operative even though they 
are said to be not entirely satisfactory to the President and 
to Secretary Hull. Still less would we interfere with the 
right of citizens to petition Congress. But the record of 
past performances by the Holy See in Mexico, in South 
America and elsewhere indicates that the only way to reach 
a humanitarian objective which is known by the hierarchy 
is under papal pilotage and to its advantage. And somebody 
has usually been relieved of his liberty while getting relief 
from his other troubles. 

We do not favor limiting the right of petition. We do 
expect that the Congress will give the Spanish republic’s 
recent history a very careful investigation before deciding 
to continue the present embargo. Perhaps a counter petition 
would be in order. Or better yet, a barrage of letters to 
congressmen. 

Distant Yet Close 

THERE IS at least an ocean and a half between us who 
have our homes and churches in the United States and 
Canada and those who are our sister Lutherans in India. 
With most of us there is so little likelihood of ever crossing 
either of those barriers as to make any serious thought of 
seeing our Telugu brethren face to to face a waste of time 
and energy. We content ourselves with contacts made 
through books and journals and through visitors and mis- 
sionaries on furlough. Probably many of our notions about 
conditions “over there” would seem foolishly weird to men 
and women accustomed by birth and experience to their 
country. 

One of our personal difficulties is figuring how an area 
the size of India can sustain so many inhabitants. Their 
domestic customs in which sons seem to have so great pre- 
cedence over daughters are understood with great difficulty 
by us whose culture is so much newer than the milleniums 
long codes of conduct accepted by the Hindus. Several 
times we have inquired about the inheritance laws current 
in that country. How can the family life of those who are kin 
by ties of blood and marriage be so arranged as to grant 
the respect apparently due the mother of the sons, bestow 
priority upon the eldest son, provide quarters for the 
younger sons both single and married, and manage to pre- 
serve the traditions of caste and the regard for some sort 
of religion? It seems a task of superhuman magnitude and 
complexity. 

But what we can picture with some satisfaction is the 
ministry of mercy which Christian missionaries have in- 
augurated and developed in the past hundred years. It is. 
not necessary to know India in order to appreciate sym- 
pathetically the effects of disease, accidents and other more 
subtle human ills. One need only contemplate what med- 
ical science, well-equipped hospitals and the ideals of West- 
ern physicians and nurses accomplish for us to appreciate 
what can be done by similar institutions and services in a 
land such as India. We see what a universal bond of un- 
derstanding lies in our Lord’s words, “I was sick and ye. 
visited me.” 

By looking on page four, column two, of last week’s 
LUTHERAN we can spell correctly in English letters the name 
of the hospital in India to which money given -by the Lu- 
therans in Canada and the United States will be put to relief 
work. It is Rentichintala. You will hear about it through. 
your Sunday school. The dead line for a contribution that. 
will put you among those “visiting” the sick is February 5.. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


“OH THAT MEN WOULD PRAISE THE 
LORD FOR HIS GOODNESS AND FOR 
HIS WONDERFUL WORKS TO THE 
CHILDREN OF MEN. HALLELUJAH. 
HALLELUJAH.” 


My God! how wonderful Thow art, 
Thy majesty how bright! 

How beautiful Thy mercy-seat 
In depths of burning light! 


How dread are Thy eternal years, 
O everlasting Lord; 

By prostrate spirits day and night 
Incessantly adored. 


How wonderful, how beautiful 
The sight of Thee must be! 

Thine endless wisdom, boundless power, 
And awful purity! 


O, how I fear Thee, living God, 
With deepest tenderest fears! 

And worship Thee with trembling hope, 
And penitential tears. 


Yet I may love Thee, too, O Lord! 
Almighty as Thou art; 

For Thou hast stooped to ask of me 
The love of my poor heart. 


No earthly father loves like Thee, 
No mother e’er so mild 

Bears and forbears, as Thou hast done 
With me, Thy sinful child. 


Father of Jesus, love’s reward, 
What rapture will it be 
Prostrate before Thy throne to lie, 
And gaze and gaze on Thee! 
—F. W. Faber. 


WHITER THAN SNOW 


Lirtte Mary was born in India. She had 
lived there all her life. She was now five 
years old. Her parents were missionaries 
and were now home on a furlough in 
America. 

Little Mary had many things: to learn. 
She saw strange and new things every 
day. One morning she looked out through 
the window and exclaimed in great sur- 
prise: “Look, Mamma, someone has scat- 
tered flour all over the ground and on 
the trees and houses!” 

“That isn’t flour, dear, that is snow,” 
said her mother. 

“And what is snow, Mamma?” 

“Suppose we go out and look at it,” 
suggested her mother. 

“Oh, Marnma, how white and beautiful 
it is, and how it glistens in the sun!” 

“Now take some of it in your hand.” 

“Oh, Mamma, it burns!” 

“No, dear, it doesn’t burn. It’s cold, it 
won't hurt you.” 

“Oh, Mamma, it is all gone, and my hand 
is wet.” 

“Yes, dear, snow melts and turns to 
water when it is warm, and your hand 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


is warm and so it turns the snow to 
water.” 

“How funny! May I go out and walk 
de ihe 

“Yes, it won’t hurt you, only put your 
rubbers on, and when you come in I will 
teach you two Bible verses that speak 
about snow.” 

“Now, Mamma, I’ve had lots of fun, the 
snow is so white and soft and nice; now 
tell me the Bible verses.” 

“Well, first we will turn to Isaiah, first 
chapter and eighteenth verse; it reads: 
‘Come now, and let us reason together, 
saith the Lord: though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow? 
and the other one is part of the seventh 
verse of the Fifty-first Psalm and reads: 
‘Wash me, and I shall be whiter than 
snow. Sin is a dark stain, and Jesus only 
can take away that stain, that is our sins, 
and make us pure and white as snow.” 

“Whiter than snow,’ Mamma, the Bible 
verse says.” 

“Yes, that is right. Now you want to 
learn these two verses, and every time 
you see new-fallen snow you want to re- 
peat the beautiful snow prayer: ‘Wash me, 
and I shall be whiter “than snow.’” 

—The Olive Leaf. 


LEND-A-HAND MOLLY 
By Gale Henry 
(Concluded from last week) 


A WEEK later Molly walked again to the 
top of the hill. It was a very quiet place, 
where she could think about things. She 
felt greatly worried over Donald Kent. 
For, in spite of his brave words on the 
subject, the boy had not been able to 
locate his aunt. Neither had she been 
able to help him. She knew he could not 
remain any longer at her house. It was 
too small and crowded as it was. Be- 
sides, her parents could not afford it. Yet 
where was he to go? Molly disliked to see 
Donald go into an institution of some sort. 
She felt sure he would never be satisfied 
there and that he would run away again, 
as he had done from the boarding house. 
But where else could he go? She longed 
to help him, only there did not seem to 
be anything she could do about it. 

Molly sat a long time on the fallen log. 
Then, coming to the thought that there was 
no way she could help Donald, she rose 
and started down the hill to tell him the 
sad news. But just as she passed the 
Creighton place she heard a cranky voice 
calling to her from the garden. When she 
turned she found Mrs. Creighton standing 
behind her gate, gazing sternly at her. 

“You're called Lend-a-hand Molly,” she 
said, “yet you never come to lend me a 
hand. Unless I pay for it, nobody ever 
comes to help me.” 

“I didn’t know you needed help,” said 
Molly, cheerfully. “Ill be glad to do any- 
thing for you I can. What would you like 
me to do?” 


“Will it be for nothing?” asked the 
woman, peering shrewdly at her. 

“Yes,” smiled Molly. “I never ask any- 
thing for my services.” 

“Then I want you to come inside and 
share a party I’ve prepared for my neph- 
ew,” went on the woman. “He isn’t here 
right now. But he’ll be along presently.” 

“I didn’t know you had a nephew,” an- 
swered Molly, feeling somewhat surprised 
as she followed her toward the house. 

“Well, I have,” snapped the other. “I 
want to show you his room to prove it. I 
arranged it especially for him. He doesn't 
stay here often, but when he does I like 
him to be comfortable. He’s a good boy, 
and I’m very fond of him. Today’s his 
birthday. That’s why I arranged a party 
for him. When I saw you passing the gate 
I thought it would be nice to have another 
child share it with him.” 

When they entered the house Mrs. 
Creighton led her past the living room 
and library toward a curving stairway at 
the rear of the hall. 

“It’s going to be fun!” remarked Molly, 
when they were halfway up the stairs. - 

The woman turned and stared at her. 

“So you like birthday parties?” she said, 
with the first smile the girl had seen upon 
her lips. 

Molly sighed, remembering all the 
parties she had enjoyed in the little brown 
house. 

“I think they’re grand!” she said. 

“Well, here’s my nephew’s room,” said 
the woman, opening a door when they 
came to the far end of the upper hall. She 
stepped back for Molly to go into the 
room first. Molly looked around in won- 
der. She thought it was the prettiest room 
she had ever seen. It was a boy’s room 
fitted up with a wooden bed, a dresser 
with a set of military brushes on it and a 
picture of Mrs. Creighton in a silver frame, 
two small rugs on the floor and drapes 
made of heavy, plain material at the win- 
dows. Molly could tell at a glance that the 
furniture was the kind that had cost a 
great deal of money. She turned and 
smiled at the woman. 

“Your nephew’s a lucky boy,” she said, 
“to have an aunt that’s so good to him!” 

She thought Mrs. Creighton looked at 
her queerly for a moment. Then she said 
abruptly, “Well, let’s go downstairs now.” 

When they returned to the first floor 
and Mrs. Creighton led her into the dining 
room, Molly gasped in delight. She thought 
that she never had seen anything so lovely 
as the sight that greeted her eyes. The 
table in the middle of the room was set 
with colored glassware and shining silver- 
ware that reflected the glittering crystal 
chandelier above, in it. Four tall candles 
in silver holders stood around a low, deep 
bowl filled with pink roses. There were 
dishes heaped with bonbons and candied 
fruit at each end of the table. In the mid- 
dle, to one side of the bowl of roses, stood 
the largest layer cake Molly had ever seen, 
covered with pink icing and having eleven 
small candles on it. 
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“Oh,” she gasped, “it’s lovely!” 

“Suppose I cut a slice of cake for you?” 
suggested the woman. 

“But—do you think your nephew will 
wish us to go ahead with his party when 
he’s not here?” asked Molly, timidly. “It’d 
be sort of rude, wouldn’t it?” 

“Oh, dear, no,” smiled the woman. “Ben 
would be very angry with us if we sat 
around waiting for him. He may not get 
here for hours yet.” 

“Well, in that case I will have one 
slice,” smiled Molly, as she sat down. 

But it was more than one piece of cake 
that Molly had, as well as bonbons and 
candied fruit and peppermint ice cream, 
before the next half hour was over, for 
Mrs. Creighton insisted that she eat some 
of each of these delicious things. 

“She isn’t really mean,” thought Molly, 
as her hostess got up and left the room 
to fetch a pot of hot chocolate. “See how 
nice she’s been to me and all she’s done 
for her nephew! She has a kind heart 
hidden under that cross outside shell of 
hers.” 

When Mrs. Creighton returned to the 
room Molly smiled at her. 

“T’m anxious to meet your nephew,” she 
said, “so I’m going to stay here until he 
comes, even—even if it’s at ten o’clock 
tonight!” 

It took real courage to say that, for 
Molly knew she would be needed at home 
long before that hour. But under the cir- 
cumstances she felt it was the right thing 
for her to say. She was not at all ready 
for the way her innocent remark affected 
Mrs. Creighton. She looked at her oddly. 
Then the corners of her mouth seemed to 
change, and she choked once and held her 
handkerchief before her mouth. Molly 
didn’t realize until a long time afterward 
that she really had been laughing! 

“My dear child,” she said, “I’ll have to 
confess. I haven’t any nephew. I pretend 
each year, when this day comes around, 
that it’s his birthday. For years I’ve given 
a party on this date—a party I’ve attended 
by myself. As he grew older I kept add- 
ing another candle to the cake. I fixed 
the room upstairs, because it seemed to 
make this dream nephew of mine seem 
more real to me. You see, I haven’t any 
children of my own. I’ve always longed 
for a son. So a nephew seemed the next 
best thing. But this year it was different. 
I felt sort of lonely for a real child to 
come to the party, and not a dream one. 
So when I saw you passing. the gate I 
decided to ask you. Forgive me for de- 
ceiving you. I never intended that you 
should ever find out.” 

“Why, that’s all right,’ smiled Molly, 
who was feeling sorry for the elderly 
woman. “I don’t mind a bit. I've had a 
grand time! Only—” Here her eyes went 
wide open as a wonderful idea struck her. 
“Why, there’s a boy living down at my 
house who would be delighted to come up 
here and stay for a while! You could have 
him for your make-believe son—at least 
until he finds his aunt. He’s good and 
kind and industrious. I know you’d like 
him, And he’d like you, too. Oh, please, 
say I can go down and bring him up to 
see you!” 

Even Molly was surprised at her own 
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speech when she finished. But the woman 
seemed to take it kindly. 

“I don’t know why I shouldn’t do it,” 
she answered. “Of course, a live boy is 
a great deal different from a dream one. 
But, still, we’d be company for each other. 
And if he gets into a little mischief once 
in a while, what of that? I don’t know 
that I’d care very much for a boy who’d 
never have gumption enough to start 
things going of his own accord. Yes, you 
can bring him up to see me right away.” 

“Hurrah!” shouted Molly. She felt so 
pleased with the way that things were 
happening that she jumped down from her 
chair and, running across the room, 
twisted both her arms about the surprised 
woman’s neck and gave her an affectionate 
kiss. 

Several days later Molly again climbed 
the hill, and when she entered the house 
she found Donald in the living room. He 
was sitting in a deep leather chair with a 
pile of games and other toys heaped at 
his feet. He had his hair neatly brushed 
and was wearing nice clothes. He seemed 
so different that at first Molly was afraid 
he had changed. But when he looked at 
her and she saw the familiar twinkle in 
his gray eyes and the crooked grin on his 
lips, she knew that he was the same Donald 
that she had met that afternoon on top of 
the hill. 

“We've been over to Tracy,” he said. 
“Aunt Jane Kent lived there when she 
was a girl. She died several years ago. 
Mrs. Creighton remembers her, and she 
knew my father also when he was a little 
fellow. That makes us seem like old 
friends, doesn’t it?” 


Molly smiled. 


“Tm glad everything has turned out so 


nicely for you,” she said softly. 

“We’re going to court next week and 
have legal papers made, so Mrs. Creighton 
can adopt me,” said Donald. “I guess it’s 
about time I stopped calling her that. 
After this, ’m going to call her what you 
call your mother—Mom.” 

Just at that moment Mrs. 
came and stood in the doorway. 

“You might show Molly some of your 
games, Don, or let her look over that new 
stamp collection,” she suggested. “I’m go- 
ing into the garden for a few moments. 
When I return we'll have dinner.” 

“I'd like to play a game,” said Molly. 
“You pick one out, Donald.” 

“T just happened to think,” he spoke 
up. “Lend-a-hand Molly is a name that 
suits you very well. If it weren’t for you, 
I wouldn’t be here now. You certainly 
lent a hand to us. We’re both very grate- 
ful to you for it, because I needed a home 
and Mrs.—and Mom needed a son. Now 
we're both happy.” 

“Well, I’m not a loser, either,” smiled 
Molly, “because now, when I come up the 
hill, ’'ll have two friends waiting for me, 
instead of none at all, as it used to be.” 

—Junior Life. 


Creighton 


“THE First Atlantic cable was laid in 
1858; needles came into use 1545; sleeping 
cars were first used in 1858.” 


—ESEES 


“THERE is no weather on the moon. It 
is just a dead, cold body.” 
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A NEW YEAR WISH 


May you have enough happiness to keep 
you sweet; 
Enough trials to keep you strong; 
Enough of sorrow to keep you human; 
Enough of faith to give you visions; 
Enough of hope to make your heart sing; 
Enough of labor to keep you from rust; 
Enough leisure to make you broad; 
Enough religion to make you value the 
best; 
Enough of the love of Christ in your soul 
to make you glad to serve. 
—S. G. Dunham. 


SMILES 


THE DISTINGUISHED and. well-beloved pro- 
fessor of a certain Southern State is so 
absent-minded that his family is always 
apprehensive for his welfare when he is 
away from them. 

Not long ago, while making a journey 
by rail, the professor was unable to find 
his ticket when the conductor asked for it. 

“Never mind, Professor,” said the con- 
ductor, who knew him well, “I'll get it on 
my second round.” 

However, when the conductor passed 
through the car again the ticket was still 
missing. 

“Oh, well, Professor, it will be all right 
if you never find it,” the conductor ‘as- 
sured him. 

“No, it won’t, my friend,” contradicted 
the professor. “I’ve got to find that ticket. 
I want to know where I’m going.”—Clipped. 


THE YESTERDAYS 


I’ve sHut the door on Yesterday, 
Its sorrows and mistakes; 

I’ve locked within its gloomy walls 
Past failures and heartaches. 

And now I throw the key away 
To seek another room, 

And furnish it with hope and smiles, 
And every springtime bloom. 


No thought shall enter this abode 
That has a hint of pain, 
And every malice and distrust 
Shall never therein reign. 
Tll shut the door on Yesterday, 
And throw the key away— 
Tomorrow holds no doubt for me, 
Since I have found Today. 
—Anon. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


LIGHT BROWN sugar mixed with cinnamon 
is very good served on hot buttered wheat 
cakes or waffles. 


Ir one tires of stew with dumplings, try 
putting the cooked stew in a well-buttered 
deep dish, put on an upper crust of biscuit 
dough with some holes cut in it and bake. 


Loncer Lire FoR STockincs. Remember 
that perspiration wears out more stock- 
ings than laundering them—so it is eco- 
nomical to wash hosiery after each wearing. 
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AS HE WAS PRAYING 


Jesus’ Transfiguration is Inseparable from His Praying 


By D. BURT SMITH 
Matthew 17: 1-9, 14-18. The Sunday School Lesson for January 15 


Ir was fitting that there should be a 
special manifestation of Jesus’ inner glory, 
in view of Peter’s perfect confession, 
Jesus’ announcement of His passion, and 
the crucial tests He was to endure. There 
was need for a proof of His being true 
God; this fact must be a part of the future 
message of the apostles, for the Gospel 
was to be the full account of the Son of 
God, Who He was, what His mission was, 
and how His work affects the destiny of 
believers. The intervening week follow- 
ing Peter’s confession, must have pro- 
voked much thought, especially because of 
what Peter had said of Jesus and of what 
Jesus had said to Peter. Peter, James and 
John, as the specially chosen three from 
the twelve, were to behold the transfigura- 
tion. To them a high privilege was granted. 
The words were of exceptional significance, 
as Peter had spoken them about Jesus; 
they were to be followed by a great 
manifestation of the glory that was in 
Jesus, the Son of God. We are struck with 
the comment that it was while Jesus was 
in prayer that this transfiguration took 
place. While He prayed His glory was seen 
by the three disciples of “the inner circle.” 


Peter’s Privilege 


Jesus knew what was to take place. He 
anticipated His transfiguration. The priv- 
ilege of experiencing this special insight 
into the fact that Jesus was truly the 
Christ of God was, for some reason best 
known to Jesus, granted to Peter and his 
close associates, James and John. We are 
thinking in terms of Peter’s relation to this 
remarkable event. It was somewhere up 
the sloping side of Mt. Hermon. There 
Jesus was transfigured before them. The 
full significance of this is beyond us. Even 
the writing about it in the gospels in- 
dicates that the writers had difficulty in 
finding words that would surely convey 
a real picture of it all. Making a com- 
posite story from what was written by the 
three synoptists, none of whom was pres- 
ent at the transfiguration, we can readily 
see that they were struggling to find ade- 
quately expressive words to tell what they 
had been told took place, when Jesus’ 
“face did shine as the sun, and his gar- 
ment became white as the light.” Peter 
had no argument for or against accepting 
the invitation to accompany Jesus up the 
mountain. He proposed no complaint and 
suggested no better way. Together the 
four climbed to some vantage point where, 
as they looked out over the surrounding 
country, they seemed to be on a high 
mountain. The wonderful transfiguration 
flashed out before them. Then came the 
celestial visitors, Moses representing the 
Law given by God, and Elijah represent- 
ing the prophets through whom God spoke. 
And all this was Peter’s privilege—what 
he saw and heard made a lasting impres- 
sion on him; he wrote about it in what 
we know as the Second Epistle of Peter. 


Peter’s Proposal 

It is not surpising that Peter had some- 
thing to say. The surprise is that Jesus 
made no comment about Peter’s proposal. 
With characteristic impulsiveness Peter 
talked out of turn; there was no occasion 
for him to talk at all. But, then, he did 
not know “what he said.” He broke into 


THE TRANSFIGURATION 


the silence with a suggestion that taber- 
nacles be built for Jesus and the two vis- 
itors. He proposed this on the basis that 
it was good for them to be there. We won- 
der what Peter meant by “it is good for 
us to be here.” Was he thinking of Jesus 
as well as themselves? We do not see how 
he could have included the visitors, for 
neither Moses nor Elijah could be ex- 
pected to settle down on Mt. Hermon. 


THINK OF THESE 


THE PROMINENCE of Jesus makes it next 
to impossible for a man not to have a 
definite opinion about Him. 


Man has no higher honor than to be 
invited to join Jesus in prayer. 


To have a privileged view of Jesus, such 
as the “inner circle” had, is now a matter 
of faith in Christ. 


The eloquent silence of the transfigura- 
tion was somewhat spoiled by Peter’s talk. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


On the Mount with Christ. Luke 9: 28-36. 
Bye: Witneeree of His Majesty. II Peter 
: 16-1 


M 

T 

W. The Father’s Witness. John 8: 12-20. 

Th. The Vision of the Glorified. Rev. 1: 9-18. 
F. Vision and Task. Luke 9:33. 37-43 

Sat. The Power of Prayer. Matt. 14: 22-32. 

S. The Prayer Perfect. Luke 11: 1-4. 
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Surely his confession about Jesus did not 
put Him in the same class with Moses and 
Elijah. Of course, we remember that Peter 
spoke, not knowing what he said. Peter 
was not scolded for a foolish suggestion. 
Jesus merely let it pass unnoticed. Peter’s. 
words added nothing to the meaning of 
the transfiguration. We doubt if they 
helped him to any higher appreciation of 
its significance. But there was a divine 
voice to be heard, though Jesus was silent. 
It was the voice from the overshadowing. 
cloud. The speaker was invisible, but it. 
was evidently the voice of the Father that 
they heard. A supporting tribute was 
given to Jesus, a testimony that He was. 
the beloved Son in Whom the Father was. 
well pleased. This sounded much like what. 
was heard when Jesus was baptized. The 
added exaltation of Jesus, in that they 
were to hear Him, gave greater meaning 
to Peter’s confession, for surely “the 
Christ, the Son of the living God” was 
openly acknowledged by God, His Father. 
As they fell in fear Jesus touched them. 
and spoke to them. They aroused them- 
selves and were amazed that the visitors 
were gone and that only Jesus was there 
with them. Surely here was a new phase 
of a message about Jesus; they had some- 
thing remarkable to tell. But Jesus denied 
them the privilege of telling about the 
transfiguration until after His resurrection. 
Only then would its telling have the basis 
for its literal acceptance. ’ 


Jesus’ Power 


Down at the foot of the mountain an- 
other privilege was awaiting them. An 
epileptic son of a distressed father was a 
subject for the miraculous healing power 
of Jesus. The nine disciples had been ap- 
pealed to in vain to heal him. Jesus let 
the father explain the whole situation. 
Then Jesus employed His power and cured 
the boy. All this was seen and heard by 
Peter. Later Jesus explained why the 
nine were not able to cast out the demon. 
Peter, as well as the others, was getting 
a first-hand view of the power of Jesus 
at work for the helping of the unfortunate. 
Peter had seen Jesus’ glory, and was one 
of the three who “fell on their face, and 
were sore afraid.” Then he saw Jesus’ 
power as He ministered to an afflicted boy. 
Peter attained a new high in his opinion of 
Jesus; he had a double proof that not 
“flesh and blood,” but the “Father who 
is in heaven” had revealed to him the 
inclusive truth that Jesus is “the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” 


IT ACTUALLY HAPPENED 


The congregation had a history of seventy- 
five years without sending one of its young 
men into the ministry. Then a change came. 
The pastor succeeded in giving young men 
a vision of service. Co-operating with him 
was a man who taught a young men’s class. 
From this class, one by one, seven young 
men went into the ministry, two of them 
sons of the teacher of the class. It is @ 
striking illustration of the fact that young 
men, under the inspiration of wise leader- 
ship, are still willing to answer the challenge 
to service in the Master’s work. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


BOOK STUDY 


Lesson: Ecciesiastes 12: 1-14 


“The charms of poetry our souls bewitch, 
The curse of writing is an endless itch.” 

DrypbEN wrote these lines as a transla- 
tion of Juvenal. Even earlier the writer 
of Ecclesiastes confessed—“of making 
books there is no end and much study is 
a weariness of the flesh.” It is estimated 
that there have been about 17,000,000 
books printed since the invention of 
movable type. One often wonders where 
the buyers are to be found for all the 
books that are coming off our presses. 

Surely we should be a reading people. 
But there are many rivals to keep us from 
our books. It is well to take the time of 
a topic to seek to revive our interest in 
books. There is the theatre to call us away 
from our books to see life on the stage or 
screen. There are the magazines that mod- 
ern advertising makes so reasonable in 
price as well as so beautiful in printing 
and make-up. Among the magazines has 
come the pictorial. First it found its way 
into the newspaper field. Now there are 
a number of first-class pictorial magazines 
that tell their stories by means of illus- 
tration. There is the radio, appealing to 
the ear. It requires so little effort to listen. 
One does not even need to hold the weight 
of a book. There is television just around 
the corner, combining the appeal to both 
eye and ear. All this works against the 
careful reading of books. They seem to 
require too much time and effort. They 
also require a larger financial outlay. How 
many of us in our times would echo the 
testimony of Macauley, “I would rather 
be a poor man in a garret with plenty of 
books than a king who did not love read- 
ing”? 


The Author’s Best 


The itch to write is not the only con- 
sideration that guides in the publication 
of a book. No publisher is in the book 
business for his health. The book must 
sell. It must stand the test of critics. It 
must be about things that have general 
interest. It must have some elements of 
permanence. It must be clear in its lan- 
guage. It must set down its materials in 
good order. It must have some prospect 
of more than temporary appeal. These are 
a few of the standards required in the 
publication of a book. It is therefore rea- 
sonable to consider a printed book as rep- 
resenting what the author and publisher 
believe to be the author’s best. 

The public speaker, even when using 
the radio, does not feel the importance of 
weighing every word as he would if his 
message were to be recorded in cold and 
lasting type. The magazine writer knows 
that in a month or two his writing will 
probably be in the ragman’s bag. The 
author knows that he cannot depend on the 
attractiveness of his personality or the 
charm of his voice to hold his audience. 
He must write his best. Over and over 


he writes and rewrites, cutting here and 
adding there, polishing and clarifying, that 
the reader may stay with him to the end. 


Book Friends 


“We should accustom the mind to keep- 
ing the best company by introducing it 
only to the best books.” Sydney Smith is 
suggesting in this quotation that there is 
such a thing as book friendships. We really 
need an introduction to a new author or 
a new character. We do not pick up a 
book at random and read it any more 
than we pick up a friendship. We should 
prepare ourselves for reading by knowing 
something of the author and his purpose. 

There are two kinds of book friends we 
can make. The author and the characters 
portrayed. Biography if well written is 
more gripping in interest than fiction. Just 
a few years ago the debunking business 
had its vogue. Certain authors took great 
delight in treating the heroes of old with 
such realism that they became disgusting 
and defeated their own purpose. Good 
biography makes a character live for the 
reader. He can know his thoughts and his 
motives and can enter intimately into his 
personal struggles. While revealing the 
life of his character the author also re- 
veals himself. A loved author becomes 
almost as much a personal possession as 


a friend. Authors long dead live in their . 


works and still share their thoughts with 
their readers. Characters of fiction live 
and become so real that the reader could 
almost talk with them. In the little ceme- 
tery at Cooperstown, N. Y., stands a monu- 
ment to Natty Bumpo, the Deerslayer of 
Cooper’s novels. This may be the only 
monument raised to a purely fictitious 
character, but it symbolizes the way the 
heroes of fiction live in our imaginations. 


Travel by Book 


With our modern arts in printing, travel 
books become more and more entertaining. 
The illustrations are almost as good as 
the originals. Think what a travel book 
means to the shut-in. Tied to a bed of 
sickness the patient can fly with the Lind- 
berghs around the world or spend a year 
or two with Byrd at the South Pole or 
visit every country in the world. No limits 
set by health or pocketbook can keep the 
travel-lover penned up at home. Travel 
is an education. How many wonderful 
travel books are now provided for chil- 
dren. History and geography become good 
fun by the book way of travel. And for 
those of us who are older the selection of 
travel books is almost unlimited. 


Knowledge Through Books 


“To know something about everything 
and everything about something” is the 
definition of an education. If we look far 
enough we will find books that answer 
all the curious questions we could ever 
really want to ask.. Boys and girls who 
like to read will usually become good 
students. At least their general knowledge 


will be above the average. We may think 
them lazy at times when they slip off to 
an easy chair in the corner and bury 
their noses in their favorite books, but we 
should be hopeful about their futures. That 
is, if their choice of book friends is good. 
Reading offers a liberal education. Many 
folks who never have had any educational 
opportunities in the schools can associate 
with the college bred without the least 
embarrassment. They have gone to the 
university of good books. Samuel Johnson 
wrote, “Books always have a secret in- 
fluence on the understanding; he that en- 
tertains himself with moral or religious 
treatises will imperceptibly advance in 
goodness.” 


Inspiration Throogh Books 


Books present thought through the 
means of type. Thought is the spring of 
action. A lecturer once made this experi- 
ment. He asked his audience to concen- 
trate thought on clearing the throat. The 
result was an epidemic of throat-clearing. 
There was the mischievous lad who started 
the congregation yawning in the midst of 
his father’s sermon. He and some of his 
ingenius young friends seated at various 
places through the church at a prearranged 
signal all yawned. The idea became so 
contagious that it nearly broke up the 
service. 

“As a man thinketh in heart, so is he.” 
All that shapes a man’s thinking helps to 
shape his character. Many a great move- 
ment has been started on its way through 
a book that stirred men to action. How 
careful we should be that the books we 
read stir us to right action. 


Quality Not Quantity 

The same principles apply to reading as 
to eating. We should be on guard against 
over-reading or over-eating. Some read- 
ers simply scan the pages and when 
through could tell little of what they had 
read. It is wise to use a pencil. Mark your 
books, but be sure they are yours before 
you sharpen your pencil. There are many 
choice passages that you will want to read 


again. 
The Book of Books 


Robert E. Speer wrote recently, “The 
Bible is one of the solid facts of Chris- 
tianity. What it is is not affected by what 
men think of it. Changing opinions about 
the Bible do not change the Bible. What- 
ever the Bible was the Bible is. And what 
it is it has always been. It is not men’s 
thoughts about the Bible that judge it. It 
is the Bible which judges men and their 
thoughts. It has nothing to fear but ignor- 
ance and neglect. And the church need 
have no other fear on its account. The 
Bible will take care of itself if the church 
will distribute it and get it read.” 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, January 22. 
Reviews of favorite books may be as- 
signed. Include favorite books of the Bible. 
Next, “Investing Life in the Foreign Field.” 
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‘BOOK “REVIEWS 


LIFE OF CHRIST 


By Hall Caine. Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Pages 
1310. Price, $3.50. 


The name of Hall Caine is known to 
multitudes of people. His field has been 
that of literary production. Nothing else 
he wrote took him on such long journeys, 
necessitated so much research, imposed 
on him such a tremendous amount of 
work, or gave him so much genuine con- 
cern as did the preparation of this monu- 
mental life of Christ. 

One can understand what labor of mind 
and body has gone into this biography 
when one remembers that the author be- 
gan research work for this life of Christ 
in 1892, and that it did not appear in print 
until 1938—jits production requiring at 
least thirty-five years‘of strenuous labor. 
The author did not live to see the finished 
product, though the material he gathered 
and put into shape amounted to more 
than three million words, or the equivalent 
of about six times the quantity embraced 
in this volume. We are told that it took 
more than three years to put his complete 
hand-written manuscript and notes into 
typewritten form. 

The purpose the author had in mind in 
adding another life of Christ to the many 
that already existed was “to make every 
incident illustrate and develop Jesus’ 
character; to heighten and deepen the 
impression of his personality.” 

In charting the course of this volume 
and in gathering and organizing the ma- 
terial for it, so far as the reviewer knows, 
the author has not followed in the path 
taken by any other biographer of our 
Lord. What we have here necessitated his 
making five trips to the Holy Land for 
firsthand information and called for the 
careful investigation of more than a thou- 
sand volumes. So far as was possible he 
went to the original sources and tried to 
reproduce the environment of the first 
century of the Christian era. He declined 
to be under the spell of any particular 
author; on the contrary, he exercised per- 
fect freedom in facing the facts and in 
arriving at their meaning for the first cen- 
tury and for ours, as he saw them. 

There is at least one unusual thing about 
this volume. Its title is, “Life of Christ,” 
but it covers the entire Bible. Of its 1310 
pages, 249 are devoted to the Old Testa- 
ment, and 210 pages to the story of the 
Church from Pentecost to the conclusion 
of the New Testament period, the thought 
of the former being to show how the idea 
of God, of sin and of redemption was 
sharpened in Jesus over that entertained 
by His people before His day; and the 
purpose of the latter being to indicate the 
rapid spread of the Gospel over the known 
world. 

Doubtless our readers are interested 
chiefly in knowing what position our au- 
thor takes on what we may call the car- 
dinal teachings of our religion. Is he 
sound? With what wing of the Church 
may he be classed? May he be said to 


represent evangelical Christianity? To the 
last question I feel sure the answer will 
often have to be negative, though by no 
means always. 

I know how dangerous it is to quote a 
sentence or two out of whole paragraphs; 
still that is about the best we can do in 
the space available for this review. 


Of the God of the Old Testament he. 


writes: “He was a God of law and order, 
of righteousness and mercy, a universal 
and eternal father of his children, who 
was quick to forgive and was not the cause 
of the evil they suffered from, except so 
far as it was the punishment of their sin.” 

Of the date of the Gospels: “The Gos- 
pels belong to the second half of the first 
century of the Christian era.” 

Of the Church: “He (Christ) established 
no new church.” 

Of the Sacraments: 
sacraments.” 

Of the Virgin Birth: “Taken altogether, 
the evidence is that Jesus was subject to 
the ordinary laws of nature in his birth.” 

Of the inspiration of the Gospels: “While 
God may indeed have inspired the authors 
of the Gospels to write what they knew 
about Jesus, He was not to be charged 
with responsibilities for what they wrote.” 

Of Christ’s nature: “On the side of his 
nature I feel no wrong done to my faith 
in his divinity to think of Him as in every 
way a man.” 

Of the resurrection of Jesus: “Not for 
one moment will I believe the appearance 
of Jesus was a mere form of optical delu- 
sion, a result of spiritual intoxication. I 
believe it was a reality—Jesus had risen. 
He did appear.” 

Of sin: “That man is conscious of sin— 
this is the central thing in the religion of 
Jesus.” 

Of miracles: “I think Jesus did works 
for which we have no other name than 
miracles .. . I reject those that are in de- 
liberate violation of the laws of nature.” 

Of Jesus: “From the beginning of his 
ministry Jesus claimed to be more than 
a moral teacher. He claimed to be a mes- 
senger of God—the Messiah, the Christ.” 

Perhaps there are those who would say 
in blanket fashion of our author that his 
mind may be steeped in literature but he 
does not exercise scholarly discrimination. 

I can by no means follow Sir Hall Caine 
in all his statements and deductions, but 
I have read few volumes in the past decade 
or more that have thrilled me like this 
one. His style is simple and beautiful. His 
manner is always reverent. He is not con- 
tent to hand to the world a compilation of 
scattered opinions and divergent views. I 
am persuaded he does not adequately 
represent orthodox Christianity; neverthe- 
less, he comes so near it in most instances, 
that it is comparatively easy to take the 
next step. 

It would not be wise to place the volume 
in the hands of the unskilled in Christian 
teachings, but for its numberless excel- 
lences it may be recommended to those 
who know what they believe. 

CHarues P, WILEs. 


“He authorized no 
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THE LIFE OF J. H. W. STUCKENBERG 


Theologian—Philosopher—Sociologist. By 
John O. Evjen, Ph.D., D.Th. The Lutheran 
Free Church Publishing Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 1938. Pages 536. Price, $2.50. 


Some thirty odd years ago Mary G. 
Stuckenberg and Prof. John O. Evjen met 
in Gettysburg, Pa. Dr. John Henry Wil- 
brand Stuckenberg had died in London 
in June 1903. The meeting of his widow 
with Dr. Evjen was the incident which 
initiated that long and laborious process 
by which we are given this authoritative, 
inspiring, and broadly humane biography 
of American Lutheranism’s most distin- 
guished and catholic son. 

It would be difficult to imagine a hap- 
pier conjunction of man and biographer 
than that represented by this volume. The 
writing of Stuckenberg’s life was not a 
task to be performed by a provincial mind 
working according to conventional fact- 
gathering methods, or within the usual 
categories. Breadth requires sympathy, 
depth requires penetration implemented 
with exact knowledge, daring intellectual 
originality requires a worthy fellow-mind 
for its just delineation. And the scope of 
Stuckenberg’s interests was vast, but never 
superficial; the quality of his mind was 
catholic, but never whimsical or dilet- 
tantesque; the processes of his mind were 
sequential, inclusive, critical. The com- 
munication of the spirit and the evaluation 
of the work of such a man demanded the 
dedication to the task of another mind 
of similar cast and comparable training. 
So to state the requirements is but another 
way of speaking gratitude for the day 
when Mary G. Stuckenberg, laden with 
her great boxes of source material from 
her late husband’s personal effects, met 
the young Professor Evjen at Gettysburg. 

The limitations of this review will not 
permit a summary of the astonishingly 
varied and incredibly productive career 
of Dr. Stuckenberg. It must suffice to say 
that in the pages of this compactly written 
book we follow that career’s unfolding: 
from a childhood with immigrant parents 
through the hearty years of frontier boy- 
hood in the Middle West; on to college 
years at Wittenberg; to Halle, where 
Stuckenberg first tasted the charm and 
vigor of masterful teaching; back to the 
work of the ministry in parishes in Penn- 
sylvania, Iowa, and Indiana; into the ranks 
of the United States Army as chaplain; 
seven years’ professorship at Wittenberg 
College; the years of arduous study and 
distinguished intellectual fellowship in 
Berlin, and the election to the leadership 
of the American Church in that city. Each 
of these phases of Stuckenberg’s life is 
minutely set forth, furnished with an 
ample supply of incident and illustration 
drawn from the huge volume of his cor- 
respondence, and from the personal recol- 
lections of his gifted wife. 

But the deepest value of this life is not 
in its reconstruction of the steps in the 
external facts. Within the framework of 
these facts the book accomplishes three 
functions which make it highly significant 
for our time and for the church of our 
day. 

First, it lays a solid ground for a real- 
istic approach to those very problems 
which today are the center of theological 
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debate. Stuckenberg was the first Amer- 
ican scholar to attack, with the dual cate- 
gories of evangelical theology and ideal- 
istic philosophy, the subject of the mean- 
ing and imperative of the Gospel in the 
realm of socio-political life. It is in its 
tracing and critical appraisal of this prin- 
cipal theme of Stuckenberg’s intellectual 
life that the biography does its greatest 
service to its subject—and to the modern 
time. 

Second, the book, through its sharp pro- 
jection of the work of one man who, to 
an unbelievable extent, shared in the 
tumultuous intellectual. life of the late 
nineteenth century, reveals in its “be- 
coming” process that very issue which to- 
day confronts the church on a crisis level. 
Back of all the disillusionment of liberal 
Protestantism, back of the so-called “new 
realism” in contemporary theology, back 
of the manifold and usually superficial 
discussions of church and state which fill 
our journals—is the root-issue of the re- 
lation of the Gospel to the world of 
history. 

Third, the book performs, perhaps un- 
consciously, the function of judgment. 
There was in the Lutheran Church in 
America in the nineteenth century that 
which caused this man to be actually 
homeless in his official residence within 
her. His mind and understanding were 
catholic; his Church was provincial. His 
scholarship was humane and international; 
the scholarship of his Church remained 
seventeenth century scholastic and paro- 
chial; his avid intelligence and receptive 
sympathy made him capable of learning 
from all things, parties, points of view; 
and his Church remained to him either 
coldly indifferent or quietly hostile. 

JOSEPH SITTLER, JR. 


LESSON COMMENTARY FOR 1939 


Edited by Charles P. Wiles and D. Burt 
Smith. The United Lutheran Publication 
House, Philadelphia, Pa. Pages 319 and 
illustrations. Price, $1.75. 


Washington Irving once wrote a story 
about a man who lived in the Knicker- 
bocker days of New York and who spent 
much time and energy upon a futile 
search for gold. At last he was prompted 
to raise cabbages in his own back yard. 
There his labor was successful. He found 
gold by way of cabbages. 

That “story” by Washington Irving 
often occurs to the mind of the reviewer 
when his attention is directed to the 
frantic search for reading material ex- 
planatory of the Bible. As a matter of 
fact, the series of volumes which are an- 
nually edited by Dr. C. P. Wiles and Dr. 
D. Burt Smith contain an abundance of re- 
liable information; it is conveniently sub- 
divided into weekly installments and 
focused on the selections of Scripture 


that have been chosen as Sunday School | 


Lesson Studies for the Senior Departments 
of the Sunday schools conducted by con- 
gregations of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. While naturally and properly 
there are no outstanding distinctions in 
style from year to year, each volume is 
different from its predecessor because of 
the particular group of its excerpts from 


-sons from Israel’s Leaders.” 
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the Scriptures. The 1939 volume has the 
saddening distinction of being the last to 
which Paul I. Morentz contributed from 
his rich store of Scriptural knowledge. It 
has for the first time a carefully prepared 
index of contents. 

The book is divided into four parts cor- 
responding to the quarters of the year, and 
in each of these quarters there are at least 
thirteen subdivisions and there may be 
fourteen, depending on the number of 
Sundays in the three months’ period. In 
1939 the chapters from January 1 to March 
26 inclusive are devoted to “The Life and 
Work of Peter.” In the second quarter, 
which begins with April 2 and ends with 
Sunday, June 25, “The Life and Letters 
of St. Paul” are under examination. The 
third quarter takes its Bible excerpts from 
the Old Testament with the heading, “Les- 
A group of 
ten men in the period of Jewish life from 
Solomon to Micah are presented. In the 
last quarter, October 1 to December 31, 
the first half of a six months’ course of 
study in the Gospel of St. Matthew is 
given, the second half appearing in the 
first three months of 1940. The general 
topic will be “The Kingdom of God.” 

Natuan R. MELHOoRN. 


HUGO OF THE BLADE 
By Julius F. Seebach. Rung Legacy 
Prize Winner for 1938. United Lutheran 
Publication House, Philadelphia, Pa. Pages 
271. Price, $1.00. 


A sum of money for which the Board of 


Publication of the United Lutheran Church - 


is the trustee and administrator is known 
as the John Rung Legacy Fund. It was 
received by the United Lutheran Church 
from the former Lutheran Publication So- 
ciety, to which John Rung left the prin- 
cipal sum with instructions that the in- 
come from it should be devoted to the 
publication of books of value to the Lu- 
theran Church. During recent years the 
Publication House has drawn upon the 
income from the legacy for prizes that 
would attract writers; that is, an announce- 
ment is made requesting authors to sub- 
mit manuscripts with the understanding 
that sums of money will be given as first 
and second awards for the writers of the 
volumes given first and second places by 
the committee of judges. 

“Hugo of the Blade,” by Julius F. See- 
bach, was the winner of the first prize in 
the 1938 contest. Mr. Seebach is already 
widely and favorably known as a writer. 
He has achieved a reputation for the ex- 
cellence of narratives that take their facts 
from important eras. “Hugo of the Blade” 
is quite up to the standard of the pre- 
vious volumes upon which the author’s 
prominence has been built. 

It recalls the experiences of one Hugo 
Klinger, who was a printer and made that 
art the servant of the Protestant Refor- 
mation. This, of course, determines the 
setting of the stories, events, and persons 
who appear as the personnel of the nar- 
rative. More than the satisfaction of in- 
terest rewards the reader of the book; its 


characters acquire the permanent reality 


to which their deeds entitle them. 
NATHAN R. MELHORN. 
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THE BORDERLAND OF RIGHT AND 
WRONG 
By Prof. Theodore Graebner, D.D. Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
Pages 122. Paper bound. Price, 40 cents. 


This is the fourth enlarged edition of a 
little book containing a discussion of the 
principles underlying Christian freedom 
and numerous examples indicating how 
these principles are to be applied. A sharp 
distinction is made between things def- 
initely commanded or forbidden in the 
Scriptures and things concerning which 
there is no scriptural teaching. In the lat- 
ter case the decision is to be made on the 
basis of Christian love. 

Among adiaphora (“things that are 
neither commanded nor prohibited” and 
which are therefore on the “borderland of 
right and wrong”) are religious cere- 
monies, forms of church organization, 
methods of church work and matters per- 
taining to personal tastes and habits of 
life, such as smoking by men and by 
women, card playing, drinking beer at 
church picnics, bobbing the hair, using 
cosmetics and adorning oneself with jew- 
elry. These and similar customs .and 
usages are discussed frankly and a solu- 
tion arrived at on the basis of Christian 
principles. 

The final chapter bears the caption, “No 
longer on the Borderland, but inherently 
Sinful.” As “inherently sinful” are singled 
out belonging to a lodge and dancing. 
Dancing is counted as sinful because one 
cannot engage in it, especially the mod- 
ern dance, without undue stimulation of 
the sex passion, with a consequent emer- 
gence of sinful thoughts. It would have 
been wiser if the author had condemned 
all kinds of physical contact between the 
sexes which are productive of sinful 
thoughts. There is a freedom indulged in 
on the bathing beaches and in the rumble 
seats of automobiles which produces the 
same effects as a certain kind of dancing. 
To single out dancing, therefore, and not 
the basic perversion of human nature, of 
which dancing is only one form, betrays 
the author into the very legalism which 
he strives so hard to avoid. One can con- 
ceive of a reader of this chapter as re- 
solving to give up dancing but feeling 
justified in continuing his indulgence in 
other forms of physical contact simply be- 
cause they have not been specifically con- 
demned by his church. 

The book in its effort to apply Christian 
freedom to conduct is a splendid illustra- 
tion of how one man’s conscience func- 
tions. On the whole, the solutions pro- 
posed are sane. However, it is impossible 
to foist definite conclusions in many of 
these matters upon the consciences of all. 
Environment, possible consequences and 
the personal equation must be taken into 
account in every instance. Christian char- 
acter results from the impartation of a 
new life which then necessarily must be- 
come self-legislating. And this new life 
feeds upon and is nourished by the living 
Christ. Pastoral counseling in individual 
cases is expedient, and to this end the book 
will be helpful. But it cannot be made 
the rule of the individual conscience. This 
would be destructive of the very freedom 
which the author is so eager to uphold. 

E. E. FiscHer. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


DEAFNESS AND CHURCH 
ATTENDANCE 


SHOULD THOSE whose hearing is so im- 
aired that they cannot hear a sermon, 
even with the help of a hearing aid, at- 
tend church services? If one says, “No, I 
have tried it and find it more confusing 
than helpful,” I do not think we should 
urge church attendance upon such a per- 
son as a duty. It is a matter for each one 
to decide for himself. However, I should 
like to give my experience in attending 
church services since I have become en- 
tirely deafened. Several friends have asked 
me to do this, for the benefit of others. 

Although I do not hear a single sound 
during the whole service, I attend church 
regularly and find it uplifting. We are 
social beings and feel the inspiration of 
fellow-worshipers, whether we hear their 
voices or not. I also receive inspiration 
from meeting my friends at church. And, 
it should be observed, it is often an in- 
spiration to others to see deaf persons 
‘attending church services regularly. 

When the hymn is announced I get the 
number from the bulletin board, or from 
a fellow-worshiper—if lip-reading fails me 
—and, glancing occasionally at someone 
who is singing, I read their lips and follow 
the words with the congregation, mentally, 
and try to enter into the spirit and senti- 
ment of the hymn—though I do not at- 
tempt to sing, as I cannot hear my own 
voice. Sometimes I feel that the hymn 
means more to me than it did when I 
could hear it sung, because I concentrate 
my thoughts more intently upon it, and 
often discover impressive sentiments 
hitherto undisclosed. As the Scripture les- 
sons are usually from familiar selections, 
I can usually follow the minister by lip- 
reading. I make a special effort to get the 
text of the sermon, as that will greatly help 
in following the speaker by lip-reading. 
Sometimes it is necessary to call on a fel- 
low-worshiper to write the text for me. 
Even the best of lip-readers find it dif- 
ficult to understand a speech or sermon, 
but usually one can understand enough to 
follow the main thought of the discourse. 
Even when it is impossible to follow the 
speaker, one can always find some helpful 
thought from the hymn or Scripture les- 
son for profitable meditation. After all, we 
go to church to worship God, and we may 
worship Him “in spirit and in truth,” 
though we hear not a word. When a 
devout Scotchman, hard of hearing, was 
invited to come nearer the front so he 
could hear, he replied, “I dinna want to 
hear.” He had learned the secret of true 
worship, and human voices were a dis- 
traction to him. During the pioneer days 
an Indian who knew scarcely a word of 
English attended a camp-meeting and was 
converted. Somehow he caught the spirit 
‘of the service without understanding the 
language of the leader. 

No minister can do the praying for his 
congregation. He may lead them in prayer, 
but each one must do his own praying— 
and here deafness is no barrier. And re- 
member, ears or no ears, everyone may 
take part in the offering. 


Those who are deafened are excluded 
from many of the activities of life, and 
they feel this keenly. But if they join 
their fellowmen in the church services, 
they feel that they are adjusting them- 
selves to the world about them and, to 
some extent, living normally. This is a 
great help to their morale. If you are not 


in the habit of attending church services, 


on account of deafness, let me suggest that 
you begin by attending with a sympathetic 
friend who may help you, at first, by writ- 
ing a few notes to guide you in the serv- 
ice. We should not give up, but remember 
the slogan of the hard of hearing: “Cul- 
tivate the will to overcome.” 

May I add these suggestions: The hard 
of hearing may find great help from two 
sources: hearing-aids and lip-reading. The 
former will help those who are partially 
deafened, and the latter is an aid to all. 
Caution: There are some fraudulent hear- 
ing devices on the market. Buy no in- 
strument. without several days’ trial; re- 
liable dealers allow a free trial. The Amer- 
ican Society for the Hard of Hearing, 
Washington, D. C., will be glad to give 
reliable advice concerning the various 
hearing aids. Write them, if interested. In 
most of our cities there are branch chap- 
ters of this society, which hold weekly 
meetings for the benefit of the deafened. 
They also sponsor lip-reading instruction, 
or can direct you where you may secure 
such instruction. 

What will lip-reading do for the deaf- 
ened? It will not give you back your ears, 
for speech-reading has some severe lim- 
itations; but it will work wonders for those 
who will give it a fair trial. While it will 
help, to some extent, in understanding a 
public address, it is of the greatest service 
in conversation, especially in the home 
or office where: we become familiar with 
the lip-movements of those with whom we 
daily come in contact. If I may give my 
experience I will say that, although I am 
now entirely deaf, and am only a fairly 
good lip-reader, I can converse with my 
wife and children with such facility that 
I hardly miss my hearing in my home. If 
you would like to know more about the 
possibilities of lip-reading, and how the 
deafened may be helped to solve their 
problems, write the American Society for 
the Hard of Hearing, Washington, D. C., 
and they will cheerfully furnish the in- 
formation desired. H. H. Smiru. 

Ashland, Va. 


TOO MUCH PROMINENCE 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

From cHitpHOOoD I was taught to love 
good music and have used every oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a symphony concert, a 
Bach Choir, or whatever fine musical it 
was my privilege to attend. I say this to 
preface what may seem hypercritical, a 
thing I do not want to be. But an atro- 
cious habit is creeping into our Chief 


Service on Sunday morning. It seems so 


out of place in our worship that I am 
tempted to call it shocking. I refer to the 


missions in China. 
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Sunday morning anthem, at which. time 
the choir director deems it necessary to 
step before his choir, not obscured from 
the worshipers but distinctly before them, 
and direct with baton or hands as the case 
may be. I have never seen this in the 
Roman worship or Mass, but I have seen 
it in our various Protestant churches, in- 
cluding our own Lutheran churches. The 
anthem may add greatly to our worship, 
or it may almost destroy it by this per- 
nicious procedure. 

We appreciate the choir and director so 
long as the music or effort blends un- 
obtrusively with our worship; but we 
abhor the imitation of a concert director 
in the Sunday morning worship. 

AN INQUIRER. 


CHINA RELIEF ENDORSED 


AT THE meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Foreign Missions 
Friday, December 9, the following action 
was taken: 

Voted that the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church in America gives 
its hearty endorsement to the effort of the 


Church Committee for China Relief and - 


calls the attention of our Lutheran pas- 
tors and people to the need of affording 
relief to suffering Chinese people and urges 
a generous response to the appeal of this 
committee. All contributions sent to the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the United 
Lutheran Church will be promptly for- 
warded to the proper destination for ad- 
ministration of relief under the direction 
of the authorized agencies of Christian 


Grorce Dracu, 
General Secretary. 


FAVORS LUTHERAN UNION 


Tue LutTHERAN Society of the greater 
New York Area has expressed itself as 
favoring the union of all Lutheran com- 
munions in America. 

A resolution adopted recently by the 
Society, which represents clergy and lay- 
men of all branches of Lutheranism, reads 
as follows: 

Whereas, a large majority of the mem- 
bers of this Society believe that the prog- 
ress of Lutheranism in this country can 
best be served by one general body, and 
they therefore favor a union of all existing 
bodies with such territorial organizations 
as the particular mission of the Church 
may require, be it 

Resolved, that we spread this resolution 
on the minutes of the Society and that we 
instruct the secretary to send copies of this 
resolution to the executive officer of each 
of the seventeen general Lutheran bodies 
in the United States, to all the organized 
bodies of Lutheran laymen in this coun- 
try which can be contacted, and to the 
National Lutheran Council. 

Prior to the adoption of the resolution a 
questionnaire relating to it was sent to all 
members of the Society. More than one- 
third responded, and of that number only 
about two or three expressed dissenting’ 
opinions. At the subsequent meeting of 


_— 


‘the book: 
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the organization the resolution was unan- 
imously approved. 

Leaders of the Society are convinced 
that the resolution expresses the prevailing 
opinion of the entire organization of nearly 
five hundred members. 


“A WORKING FAITH FOR 
THE WORLD” 


Recent Volume Lacking in Essentials for 
Working Faith, Comments W. H. 
Greever in Review 


TuHIs BooK by Dr. Hugh Vernon White 
cannot be reviewed in any casual fashion. 
It challenges critical thought on almost 
every page, though it is written in simple, 
clear and non-technical language. It is not 
hard reading on account of style, for the 
author says plainly what he has to say, 
but it is not easy reading for one who is 
willing to think on the matter presented. 

This explanation by the publishers is a 
key to many points of view presented in 
“Dr. White’s book is the ex- 
pression of an American outlook on the 
whole missionary enterprise, written out 
of a background of years of service as 
secretary of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions.” Dr. 
White’s address even is of explanatory 
significance: Brookline, Mass. 

While this book is given chiefly to the 
discussion of fundamental questions per- 
taining to missions, it involves the con- 
sideration of the fundamentals of the 
Christian religion throughout. It empha- 
sizes the importance of a thorough the- 
ology, but it is not satisfying in its par- 
ticular points of emphasis. It says almost 
nothing definite on the redemption aspects 
of the Christian religion and touches the 
regenerative aspects very lightly even 
though one of its chief purposes is to urge 
the necessity for a sound basis for dynamic 
ethics. It professes to speak from the 
standpoint of “liberal Christianity,” which 
in some fashion is set in contrast with “the 
dogmatic metaphysics of the Catholic 
Church,” the “irresponsible other-world- 
liness of Lutheranism” and the “legalistic 
conception of Calvinism.” 

When the author declares, bluntly and 
dogmatically, that “Lutheran Christianity 
has no working faith and philosophy for 
this present world,” one wonders, amazedly, 
whether the author has ever seen that 
great “guide book for the Christian life,” 
Luther’s Small Catechism, which, perhaps, 
has had a greater ethical influence in the 
“present world” than any other single 
book, excepting the Bible itself. And one 
wonders why certain countries, where the 
Lutheran Church is practically the only 
Church, are pointed to by the whole world 
as the best in social and economic and 
political conditions, if “Lutheran Chris- 
tianity has no working faith and philos- 
ophy for the present world.” Is this 
“American outlook” an expression from a 
special “background”? Too bad, that as 
fine a book as this is should be marred, 
even on a single page, by such errors. 

This sentence, also, in the first chapter 


Harper and Brothers, New York. Pages 213. 
Price, $2.00. 
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on “The World’s Need of a Unifying 
Faith,” at least puts one on guard in ap- 
praising the whole book: “The answer to 
present world turmoil is a new Christen- 
dom, a world unified by the faith and ideal 
of a new Christianity—”’ a renewed Chris- 
tianity maybe but not new. 

The thought in the book is vigorous, the 
presentation is fresh, and those chapters 
in which the author shows greatest fa- 
miliarity with his matter are of real value. 
Taken as a whole the book is the best 
contribution on the subject of Christian 
missions that it has been our privilege to 
read in many years. The review copy has 
choice and challenging statements marked 
on nearly every page. It furnishes much 
real food for thought, and is particularly 
valuable for those who are interested in 
the study of world religions. 


“BUILD THEE!” 
By Arnold F. Keller 


BETWEEN the day begun 

And that which is to come 

Lies a great gulf 

Which only you can span: no other man! 


Great are the cables, 

Which our bridges large and small suspend, 

Whereon the weary feet of men their ways 
do wend. 


Far greater, spun of the fine steel 
Of Truth, sway the strands 

Of the soul’s commands. 

There hangs the narrow way 
Thy feet shall take one day. 


In truth the poet saith: “Build thee!” 
Thus only can it be: 
Thy span for thee; and mine for me. 


CHRIST AT THE DOOR 
By Julia Spaeth 


Composep during a sleepless night by 
Julia Spaeth, aged almost ninety, the sister 
of the late Dr. Adolph Spaeth and the aunt 
of Drs. J. Duncan Spaeth and Sigmund 
Spaeth. The original contains the nota- 
tion “written without my glasses.” The 
translation is by another nephew, Ernst 
P. Pfatteicher. 


Old, old, and ever older, 

Cold, cold, and ever colder 

The blood flows in my veins— 

Why murmur?—God still reigns! 

Nigh ninety years He leadeth me 

In joy and pain, by land and sea. 

I cannot thank Him as I should; 

To trust Him further, this seems good! 
So I commit my mind and heart 

To Him Who I am sure will chart 

My journey to its proper end. 

I grasp the hand which strength doth lend 
As homeward He is helping me; 

And soon with those who’ve gone before— 
A second Advent at the door 

Will wake my heart to sing His praise 
Whose mercies have enriched my ways. 
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Our Annual Help on the 
International Uniform Lessons 


THE 
LESSON COMMENTARY 
— 1939 — 


Edited by 
CHARLES P. WILES and D. BURT SMITH 


This Commentary Caps the Extensive Fund 
of Helps made available for our schools on 
the International Uniform Lessons. No other 
major church body has undertaken to serve 
its pastors, superintendents, teachers and 
serious Bible students in this manner. 

Nowise Does it Duplicate the Lesson Treat- 
ments provided in the Augsburg monthly 
and quarterly helps on the International 
Uniform Lessons. It supplements them in 
that its treatment is comprehensive, in con- 
trast to the more detailed, verse by verse 
and departmental-adaptation handling of 
these texts in our periodical helps. 

For Each Lesson Six Pages of Helps, in- 
cluding: The Bible Text, The Golden Text, 
Lesson Goal, Lesson Plan, The Lesson Intro- 
duced, The Lesson Interpreted, The Lesson | 
Applied. 

An Added Feature in this year’s Com- 
mentary is a very helpful index. 

Cloth. 8vo. Price, $1.75 a copy, postpaid; 
in quantities of 5 or more at $1.40, delivery 
extra. 


New and Indispensable Informa- 
tion on the Whole Program of | 
the Church 


1939 YEAR BOOK 


1—OFFICIAL ACTIVITIES OF THE BAL- 
TIMORE CONVENTION 


2—IMPROVED DIRECTORIES 
3—REVISED CALENDAR DATE LINES 


CHURCH CALENDAR 
Appointed Lessons for All Sundays, Daily 
Lessons for Home or Church, Liturgical Col- 
ors and Suggested Anthems (dated), Sched- 
ule for Presentation of Causes. 


STATISTICS 
Parochial—by synods. 
Auxiliary—by groups. 

Institutional—by officers. 
General—in totals. 


DIRECTORIES 
(Up-to-Date) 

Officers, Boards and Committees of U. L. 
C. A., Corporate Titles (for bequests, etc.), 
Officers of Constituent Synods, Institutions— 
Educational and Merciful, Ministers, Con- | 
gregations—geographical and synodical. d 

Price, 20 cents a copy; $1.50 a dozen; 
25 or more at 10 cents a copy, delivery extra. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh 


Columbia, S. C. 
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INNER MISSIONS IN CHICAGO 


From THE Inner Mission Message, the 
official paper published quarterly by 
the Inner Mission Society of the Chi- 
cago Area of the United Lutheran 
Church, the following description of 
what Inner Mission Workers do is 
quoted. The Inner Mission Office is 
212 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, 
Ill., and the superintendent is the Rev. 
LeRoy F. Weihe. 


Let us attempt to get a bird’s-eye view 
of all the work of this Society. 


Research Hospital 


Shall we start with the activities at the 
Research Hospital of the University of 
Illinois? About the time you are arriving 
at your church for your Sunday school 
hour seven young women arrive at the 
Orthopedic Wards of the Research Hos- 
pital to bring the Sunday school lesson to 
those unable to be away from their beds. 
For an hour these seven consecrated work- 
ers bring sacred song, God’s Word, and 
Christian stories to approximately one 
hundred children. Then they rush to at- 
tend divine services in their respective 
churches hoping they will arrive on time. 
These seven workers are Sister Frieda 
Buerger, Ruth Fields, Ellen Gast, Marcena 
Kraemer, Vivian Nordberg, Lillian Wick- 
strom, and Mrs. E. Marotto. 

On Sunday afternoon, while the mul- 
titudes are enjoying their day of rest in 
various ways, some pastor and choir set 
aside their time to conduct devotional and 
song services in five corridors, between 
the hours of 3.45 and 5.15 o’clock. The 
patients love these services and express 
themselves freely. They also register keen 
disappointment when they learn that the 
Inner Mission has been unable to secure a 
choir for any particular Sunday. Regard- 
ing the taste for music, these people are 
just like the other people we know. For 
the most part, they prefer substantial soul- 
satisfying hymns and anthems sung with 
sincere meaning. The doctors and nurses 
as well appreciate these sacred moments. 
It is indeed a thrill to see them stop their 
work in order to derive the full benefit of 
a beautiful sacred number sung by per- 
sons of whose faith in our Lord it is the 
sincere expression. S 

On Monday afternoon Sister Frieda 
again visits the children in the orthopedic 
wards to conduct a story hour. 

On Saturday afternoons during the 
school year the theological students from 
the Lutheran Seminary at Maywood bring 
sacred song to the corridors and have de- 
votions with the patients in each room 
or ward, bringing them the “Gospel for the 
Day” published by the Inner Mission Board 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. Senior student, Mr. Oswald Goerner, 
president of the seminary’s Passavant 
Missionary Society, has taken the respon- 
sibility of these visitations. 


U. S. Marine Hospital 


Now will you come with the Inner Mis- 
sion Superintendent as he visits the 150 
patients at the United States Marine Hos- 
pital on a Saturday evening? Each patient 
receives a copy of the “Gospel for the 


Day” and an attractive religious picture 
card. Some of the patients will tell us 
that they send the cards home to their 
children or grandchildren. Another patient 
will relate how he goes from bed to bed 
after the men have finished reading the 
cards, gathers them up, and when he has 
a good sized packet, sends them to a for- 
eign missionary for distribution again. 
Some of the patients will want private 
bedside devotions, request an appoint- 
ment for Communion, or ask where the 
nearest church is which they can attend 
as soon as they are able to be out. Some- 
one in a frequently unused room may 
call out, “Don’t forget me. I’m in here.” 
If you have the time and are interested 
in the culinary arts, you may want to 
ask one of the patients for a recipe of one 
of the famous dishes he used to prepare 
for the nobility when he was a chef in 
Vienna. Or perhaps you would like to 
discuss the European situation with some- 
one who understands the moves of the 
various European peoples because he has 
lived among so many of them. You will 
agree with the Inner Mission worker and 
his co-worker, Pastor Millard H. Stiles, 
that the visitation is an enjoyable service. 


Park Ridge School 


Next, suppose you go with Sister Frieda 
every other Wednesday to the Park Ridge 
School for Girls where the Lutheran girls 
are given special religious instruction in 
addition to their Sunday school and cate- 
chetical instruction at St. Luke’s Church, 
Park Ridge. You will find it a splendid 
private institution where the problems of 
youth are understood and the value of 
the Gospel emphasized. Or, perhaps you 
would like to go for a special event there, 
such as graduation or a seasonal. party 
which has been arranged by the Inner 
Mission worker. 


Mooseheart 


Since you are on the west side in this 
survey of the Inner Mission activities, 
you might like to drop in at Mooseheart 
on a Saturday morning and sit in with 
the catechetical class as Pastor Ivan O. 
Miller of Aurora, a representative of the 
Inner Mission Society, gives the Lutheran 
boys and girls of Mooseheart of cate- 
chetical age, instruction in the funda- 
mentals of the Christian faith, preparatory 
to confirmation in Redeemer Church. It 
is the desire of the Moose organization 
that each child there be brought up in 
the faith of his family as well as it is the 
desire of the Lutheran Church that her 
children should have the benefits of in- 
struction in the essentials of the Chris- 
tian faith by a qualified pastor. 


Detention Home 


Would you care to go with the super- 
intendent to the Juvenile Court Detention 
Home on a Monday, Wednesday or Fri- 
day afternoon from 3.00 to 5.00 o’clock 
to teach two classes in religious educa- 
tion to an average total of one hundred 
boys? This course was arranged to begin 
October 17, 1938. At the time of this 
writing the first class is still in the future. 
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This new service is looked upon as a 
distinctly valuable contribution to the 
community of Cook County. With the 
additional mention that the Inner Mis- 
sion workers are also subject to call in 
case of emergency at any public or private 
institution, and are often thus called, we 
conclude the portion of this chat about 
institutional visitation. 


Family Welfare 

However, you have viewed but one of 
the departments of Inner Mission service. 
There is the limitless demand upon time, 
energy, and resources in the Family Wel- 
fare Department. The doorbell rings. A 
client is admitted. He is carefully inter- 
viewed. After the interview, he is either 
dismissed, sent to the Used Clothing room 
or Pantry Shelf to be given an emergency 
order, or sent on his way with the as- 
surance that a worker will be at his home 
shortly for further investigation or im- 
mediate service. 

If you wish to accompany him to the 
Pantry Shelf or Used Clothing room, you 
will find yourself in the presence of Mrs. 
Anna Kronsbein, whose heart is always 
ready to assist those in real need. That 
fine supply of staple groceries and the 
array of used clothing was sent in to the 
Center by friends in several of our U. L. 
C. A. churches. How many people does 
the Inner Mission help in that way? Well, 
during 1937 we assisted 1,082 individuals 
in 337 families. If you would care to visit 
one of these homes with a worker you 
may accompany either Sister Frieda, Mrs. 
Kronsbein, or the superintendent. Each 
worker has his own cases, the assignment 
usually determined by the problem in the 
case. 


Home for the Aged 


Who were those people you saw sitting 
in the front room at the Center? They 
are some of the residents at the Inner 
Mission’s Home for the Aged. There are 
seven residents at present with room for 
two more, provided they are physically 
able to live on the third floor, where the 
only vacant room is located. Each res- 
ident pays a _ substantial entrance fee 
(minimum is $500 for a United Lutheran) 
or a monthly fee of $30. Mrs. Gaynell 
Laird is the genial Managing Matron. 
The courteous gentleman who helps you 
unload your groceries, used clothing, 
stamps, or tinfoil, is the custodian, Mr. 
Frank Cashen, who keeps everything im- 
maculate. 


Girls’ Club 

A visit to the U. L. C. Girls’ Club will 
conclude this survey. This club is not a 
charitable institution. It is self-support- 
ing, each resident paying from $7.00 to 
$9.00 per week for room and two meals, 
the variation in price being based upon 
whether the room is a single, double, or 
triple room. Fourteen young women live 
there at the present time, all of whom 
are employed by business firms. The 
pleasant, businesslike matron you meet 
at the door is Miss Louise Volmuth. She 
is assisted by Mrs. Louise Voorhis, cook, 
and Miss Inez Nelson, housekeeper, each 
of whom contributes to the spirit which 
makes this a real home for girls away 
from home. 
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' Administration 


You have seen the Inner Mission activ- 
ities. But that is not all. There are also 
| the duties of Administration. Every func- 
tion must be kept in smooth running or- 
der. Each activity must be executed on 
schedule. Sometimes there are changes in 
personnel. Occasionally major repairs on 
one or both of the buildings is necessary: 
renovating, painting, redecorating, adding 
radiation, plastering, cleaning chimneys, 
etc. Then there is the responsibility for 
publicity. Our one source of income is 
the response of the people of our churches 
to the Lord’s desire that His work be car- 
ried forward by them. We believe that 
they want to know about our work and 
that they have a right to know. Informa- 
tive letters are sent out to the members 
and friends. Detailed reports are made to 
boards and committees. The Inner Mission 
Message is issued quarterly to 2,500 peo- 
ple, and may be issued bi-monthly next 
year. Other informative pamphlets are 
made up and printed. Moving pictures 
and slides of the work are in the future 
plans, when someone from the staff can 
arrange time to serve as a guide to those 
who have expressed their offer to take 
such pictures. The staff is not at all alone 
in this matter of publicity, however, for 
the Inner Mission Board, the Inner Mis- 
sion chairmen, the Young Women’s Circle, 
the pastors of all churches, circles within 
churches, local men’s, women’s, and young 
people’s organizations, dynamic consecrated 
individuals, synodical authorities, and the 
Inner Mission Board of the United Lu- 
theran Chureh in America, all work to- 
gether to keep before the minds and in 
the hearts of the people an opportunity 
to know that Christ wants the merciful 
work of His Church to be adequately 
maintained. 

When you telephone the Inner Mission 
office and hear a voice say “Seeley 5694” 
it may be either Sister Frieda or Miss 
Lillian Wickstrom. Upon them depends 
the extensive bookkeeping, the detailed 
recording of case records and the typing of 
myriads of letters. THe WorRKERS. 


A UNIQUE SERVICE 


A unique Lutheran confirmation service 
‘was conducted December 21 in the chapel 
of St. Luke the Physician, the Protestant 
chapel of Seaview Hospital, Staten Island, 
New York. The chapel is under the 
auspices of the Protestant Episcopal City 
Missionary Society. 

Three adults in the early twenties stood 
before the altar and made their confirma- 
tion vows. One was a married woman of 
German descent, born on Long Island; an- 
other was a colored man, born in Puerto 
Rico; and the third was a young Nor- 
wegian, born in Oslo. 

Dr. Frederic Sutter, pastor of Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Stapleton, S. IL, pres- 
ident of the Staten Island Lutheran Wel- 
fare Society, conducted the service. The 
class was instructed by the Rev. Frank 


H. Nickel, pastor of Christ Lutheran © 


Church, Great Kills, S. I., who serves as 
the Welfare Society’s part-time chaplain 
at Seaview Hospital. 
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About ninety Lutheran patients receive 
the ministrations of Pastor Nickel in his 
weekly visitations. Seaview Hospital, with 
about 1,800 patients, is the largest tuber- 
cular hospital in the world. It is a part 
of the New York City Department of Hos- 
pitals and receives patients from the five 
boroughs of New York City. 

F. H. Nicxet. 


PROMINENT LUTHERAN 
EDITOR AND PREACHER 
IS DEAD 


Tue Rev. Paul G. Lindemann of St. Paul, 
Minn., founder and editor of The American 
Lutheran, died December 13 following an 
operation. He was fifty-six years old. He 
had been president of the English District, 
Missouri Lutheran Synod, during the past 
three years and pastor of Redeemer 
Church, St. Paul, since 1920. 

Mr. Lindemann has long been widely 
known as a church leader, preacher, and 
writer. In 1914 he founded the American 
Lutheran Publicity Bureau in New York 
City and became editor of its publication, 
The American Lutheran, when it was 
founded the next year. He was its editor 
until his death. 

He was a native of Pittsburgh. He was 
graduated from Concordia College, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., in 1901, and from Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, in 1904, and was or- 
dained that year. 

From 1904 until 1913 he was pastor of 
Trinity Church, Brooklyn, and for the next 
seven years of Grace Church, Jersey City. 
Since 1920 he had been pastor in St. Paul. 
He was chairman, 1917-20, of the Lutheran 
Church Board of the Army and Navy, 
which had charge of chaplains with the 
nation’s armed forces in and after the 
World War. 

He was the author of “Ambassador for 
Christ,” “Festival Days,’ “Fundamental 
Questions of Faith,” and “Christian Stew- 
ardship.” 


SLOWLY RECOVERING 


Michael Ondovy, Injured Hamma Divinity 
Student, on Way to Health and Con- 
tinued Schooling 


By the Rev. Herman L. Gilbert, Publicity 
Director in Ohio Synod 


Many persons said he’d never walk 
again, much less finish his seminary work 
and enter the gospel ministry. But Michael 
Ondov, Lakewood, Ohio, Hamma Divinity 
student, is recovering from a broken back 
in the Mansfield General Hospital and new 
life is slowly re-entering the trunk and 
limbs, which most recently were held in 
the clutches of paralysis. 

It was the afternoon of November 5, 
1937, that seven Wittenberg College stu- 
dents, sardine-packed in a too swiftly 
moving car, turned over on the highway 
several miles east of Mansfield. For two 
weeks he hovered between life and death 
with his heart pounding furiously and 
pulse racing madly as daily three white- 
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clad nurses and doctors stood over him 
watching and waiting to learn the slightest 
change after five blood transfusions had 
been given. The X-ray disclosed that 
something was wrong with the spinal cord 
around number one lumbar vertebra. But 
what? 

A chance had to be taken, and why not? 
When the paralysis had not disappeared by 
early March, an outstanding spine spe- 
cialist decreed that an operation must be 
performed on this area. March 16, 1938, 
well-trained fingers worked for two hours 
in the danger zone near the spine to dis- 
cover that the vertebra had been splint- 
ered. This caused adhesions to form 
around the cord, which stopped the normal 
flow of fluid and cut short the nerve 
centers. 

Some very noticeable results followed 
the operation, although there were many 
discouraging days for husky Michael, once 
a fleet ball carrier on Wittenberg’s eleven. 
Little by little life has gone into the thigh 
and calf of the right leg until he can raise 
it to a considerable height. New sensa- 
tions and centers are developing in the 
left side, following constant massaging. A 
wheelchair ride through the day breaks 
the monotony of time, as Michael scoots 
forth from room 54 for a visit here and 
there. A new pair of crutches will be tried 
in a few days for better or worse. 

Large amounts of money were needed 
in the first weeks and months for nursing 
and care. Money has never been plentiful 
in the humble Ondov home, but at this 
most critical time, the father, Andrew 
Ondov, was relieved of his job in the fac- 
tory and given a small pension. Shortly 


. afterward the only sister, who had work, 


was knocked to the pavement by a city 
bus. The injury necessitated retention in 
a hospital for ten days. Mr. Ondov finally 
placed a mortgage on the modest home in 
Lakewood, but that money was soon gone. 

What to do next? Sympathetic persons 
and churches started receiving special of- 
ferings in Mansfield, and likewise in 
Michael’s home church in Cleveland. Ap- 
peals reached out into the entire state, 
including Wittenberg College, and eight 
other states to raise the total fund to ap- 
proximately $2,600. The writer of this 
article has served as treasurer for the 
Michael Ondov Recovery Fund. 

With funds running low there is still a 
positive faith that responses will be made 
by many of the Christian people who hear 
this call. 

Michael was strong enough to celebrate 
his year’s anniversary in Mansfield by at- 
tending services on an ambulance cot No- 
vember 6 at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church. 

Trusting that his improvement will con- 
tinue, Michael hopes to re-enter Hamma 
next fall to begin the middle year where 
he left it so suddenly. He feels sure that 
there will be a place in the Church for 
him to be of service to his Lord. 


WE LIVE in deeds, not words; 

In thoughts, not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on the dial. 
Life counts time by heart throbs; 

He lives most who thinks most, 

Feels the noblest, acts the best.—Sel. 
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MY SONG 


SOME PEOPLE sing of Bethlehem, 
And some of angels bright; 

Some sing of shepherds and their flocks 
And of that glorious night; 

Some sing of Wise Men and their gifts; 
Some sing of fair Mary: — 

But I will boast with Heaven’s Host 
Of God’s Good Gift to me! 


Ill sing of glory and of love, 
Of life, of peace, of joy, 

Of hearts made free and lives made glad,— 
These shall my song employ. 

Tll sing of crib and humble home, 
Of Love-life’s Ministry; 

Then I will raise to Christ my praise 
For His mighty Victory! 


Now Christmas comes but once a year, 
But evry day I’ll sing!— 

It may be bright; it may be drear;— 
Can’t tell what life may bring. 

But come what may I'll tread the Way 
That JESUS came to be; 

And all day long I'll sing my song 
And know He walks with me. 

—Peregrinus. 


HAMMA DIVINITY NEWS 


FOLLOWING a program started last year 
by Prof. Willard D. Allbeck, Ph.D., pro- 
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fessor of catechetics and liturgics, cate- 
chetical clinics are being conducted in two 
orphans’ homes in Springfield, Ohio—the 
Knights of Pythias and the Oesterlen. Four 
seniors of the seminary teach these classes, 
two beginning and two confirmation 
classes. They are personally supervised 
by Dr. Allbeck and the pastors of the 
Fourth and Fifth Lutheran churches, the 
Rev. Carl Shanor and the Rev. John 
Recher, in whose churches the children 
will be confirmed. The experience for the 
seniors is invaluable, and the assistance to 
the pastors is appreciated by them. The 
seniors are: Al Schofer, Utica, N. Y.; Paul 
Plasterer, Wooster, Ohio; Alfred Upde- 
graff, Indianapolis, Ind; and Robert 
Meister, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A rather interesting fact is that there 
are but three regular students in Hamma 
Divinity School who are sons of ministers, 
and just one of them is a son of an 
alumnus. The three are Louis Valbracht, 
son of the Rev. Edward Valbracht, pastor 
of St. Luke’s Church, Chicago, Ill.; Robert 
Meister, son of the Rev. Herman L. 
Meister, 714, pastor of Walnut Hills Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and John Spielman, 
whose father is W. L. Spielman, D.D., pas- 
tor of St. Luke’s Church, Marietta, Ohio. 
One special student, Wilbur Kuenzli, 
Springfield, Ohio, is a son of a minister, 
now deceased. 


TWENTY-FIVE P. K.’S AT CARTHAGE ‘COLLEGE 


THEY CALL themselves “P. K.’s” and they’re proud of it! A “P. K.” is a “Preacher’s 
Kid,” and there are twenty-five of them at Carthage College. They hail from five states, 


from towns big and little. 


(Front Row) Sara Diehl, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Jacob Diehl, Lock Haven, Pa. 
(Dr. Diehl is a former president of Carthage); Martha Getzendaner, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. Mark A. Getzendaner, Davenport, Iowa; Betty Roth, daughter of Dr. C. C. 
Roth, Kenosha, Wis.; Margaret Doering, daughter of Mrs. Christian Doering, Vandalia, 
Ill. (Pastor Doering is deceased); Clara and Dorcas Bingaman, daughters of Dr. and 
Mrs. I. W. Bingaman, Quincy, Ill; Ruth Spangler, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. W. D. 
Spangler, Park Ridge, Ill.; Meta Powell, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. C. S. Powell, 


Jonesboro, Ill. 


(Second Row) Adolph Diehl, brother to Sara; Naomi Roth, daughter of Rev. and 
Mrs. S. W. Roth, Neenah, Wis.; Alice Flickinger, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. S. L. 
Flickinger, Winchester, Va. (Evangelical Church); Mary Gent, daughter of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Gent, Nokomis (Pastor Gent is deceased); Ethel Body, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
John Body, Chicago, Ill.; Robert Spaid, son of Dr. and Mrs. E. Luther Spaid, Chicago; 
Fred Spangler, brother to Ruth; Charles Powell, brother to Meta. 

(Back Row) David and Thomas Uber, sons of Dr. and Mrs. T. B. Uber, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Paul Swope, son of Rev. and Mrs. J. Bannen Swope, Chicago Heights, II; 


David Scharf, son of 
Dr. and Mrs. Edward 
Scharf, Freeport, II11.; 
Garfield Beckstrand, 
son of Dr. and Mrs. 
O. G. Beckstrand, 
Rockford, Ill.; George 
Nichols, son of Rev. 
and Mrs. Fred S. 
Nichols, Carthage 
(Christian Church); 
and Robert Roth, son 
of Dr. and Mrs. P. W. 
Roth, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Not in the picture 
are: Fred Body, Chi- 
cago, brother to 
Ethel; and Owen 
Fess, son of Rey..and 
Mrs. A. E. Fess, Nor- 
wood Park (Chicago). 
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The daily chapel programs as arranged 
by the Devotional Committee consist of 
the following arrangement: On Tuesdays, 
juniors conduct the service using the Com- 
mon Service, and basing a meditation upon 
the Introit for the following Sunday; on 
Wednesdays, a senior or a middler con- 
ducts the service and uses the Matin Serv- 
ice, basing a meditation upon the Collect 
for the following Sunday; Thursdays are 
given to faculty for whatever they’ wish 
to present; while Fridays are given over 
to the Music Committee, which arranges 
special music. Prof. E. Arne Hovdesven . 
of the Wittenberg School of Music plays 
special numbers on the organ, explaining 
the history of the composer and the type 
of music. Ricuarp L. Smiru. 


SYNODICAL BOUNDARIES 


CROSSED 

In tHE Hamma Divinity Notes, bulletin 
for Hamma Divinity School at Springfield, 
Ohio, one finds reported in the editorial 
section “A Unique Service.” The writer 
describes a service in one of the Lutheran 
churches in the City of Columbus at which 
the choir of Capital University sang, min- 
isters of the American Lutheran and the 
United Lutheran general bodies took part, 
and the sermon was preached by a pastor 
of the Missouri Lutheran congregation. The 
editorial continues: “These three bodies 
have been separated and have functioned 
in a manner in which each one ignored 
the others. There has been no such pulpit 
fellowship or any kind of fellowship as 
this service provided. There are differ- 
ences in each group which each refuses to 
give up or to compromise. It is certainly 
true that no union can be possible when 
each knows not the others in an intimate 
way. We learn to understand others by 
fellowship with them. This can most cer- 
tainly be true with our church bodies to- 
day. Each one of these groups has some- 
thing of value for the other, but the mutual 
appreciation of those values cannot come 
without a mutual understanding.” 


A UNIQUE RECORD 


Lancaster Church Self-supporting from 
Beginning and Debt Free 


WitH services held December 12 and 
Sunday, the eighteenth, Advent Church, 
Lancaster, Pa., celebrated her fortieth 
birthday. At Vespers on Monday the ser- 
mon was preached by the former pastor, 
the Rev. E. L. Wessinger, who had served 
the congregation for twenty years (1908- 
1928). The president of conference, the 
Rev. Frank Croman, also had a brief ad- 
dress. Birthday greetings were brought by 
the other Lutheran pastors of Lancaster .- 
City churches. 

Thursday evening, December 15, a 
birthday social was held. Sunday morn- 
ing the pastor, the Rev. James Harrison, 
delivered his anniversary sermon on the 
text Haggai 1: 2-15, using as his theme, 
“Building the House of God.” In the eve- 
ning the president of synod, E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, D.D., addressed the congregation. 

Advent congregation claims to be some- 
what unique in so far as she has always 
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Forward together 


PASTORS 


been self-sustaining, also that in the sec- 
ond year of her history she built her one 
and only church edifice at a value of some 
$50,000, and that at her twenty-fifth an- 
niversary she is entirely clear of debt. 

Advent has had five pastors: the Revs. 
John W. Bassler, Gomer B. Matthews, 
Charles J. Smith, E. L. Wessinger, and the 
Rev. James Harrison, who will celebrate 
his tenth year in June 1939. 


CHANGES FAITH 


Roman Catholic Priest Confirmed; Plans 
Seminary Preparation for Ministry 


DeEcemMBER 11, 1938, at 4.00 P. M., a unique 
service was conducted in the Magyar 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Windsor, 
Ontario, Canada. The pastor loci, the Rev. 
John L. E. de Papp, assisted by the Rev. 
Stephen Zima, Slovak pastor of Detroit, 
Mich., confirmed the Rev. Father Dr. 
Nicholas Wesselenyi, O.M.C., former par- 
ish priest of St. Anthony’s Roman Cath- 
olic Church of Windsor. The Rev. de 
Papp preached on the following text, Acts 
10: 33, “Thou hast done well that thou 
art come.” After the sermon the Rev. 
Wesselenyi in a clear voice declared his 
willingness that he is ready to be re- 
ceived into the membership of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran faith. Then he was duly 
confirmed, and was admitted to the Lord’s 
Supper. 

The confirmation of this Roman priest 
was witnessed by a very large congrega- 
tion. Mr. Wesselenyi is making arrange- 
ments to enter the Philadelphia Seminary 
to complete his studies for the Lutheran 


-ministry. He was trained and ordained in 


Rome, and was a member of the Order of 
the Friars Minor Conventual. He served 


The Luther League of America 


in His name 


Committee for Promotion of Auxiliaries : : 


THE LUTHERAN 


JANUARY and FEBRUARY ARE THE MONTHS 


for the 


Joint Promorionat Meerines of tHE AvxILiariEs 


OF THE U. L. C. in A. 


The Lutheran Brotherhood 


AND PRESIDENTS OF 


Address inquiries to: 


large congregations in Hungary and in 
Canada, and was in good standing with 
his former Church. He tendered his resig- 
nation to his Order and to the Bishop of 
London, December 8, 1938. 


IMPROVEMENTS TO 
CHURCH AT ELLERTON 


Ellerton, Ohio. Sunday morning, De- 
cember 18, Salem congregation formally 
dedicated an addition to the rear of their 
church building. In it area sacristy, choir 
room, closets, and space that will be 
utilized for Sunday school classes, Luther 
League and weekday meetings. In the 
basement are the social rooms. 

In the auditorium the chancel was re- 
built and enlarged, the organ moved back, 
and the choir loft rebuilt. A beautifully 
carved black walnut reredos was added to 
the altar by the Christy family, who had 
already presented the altar of the same 
material in loving memory of their father, 
the Rev. V. B. Christy, who had served 
as pastor of the congregation from 1890 to 
1923. A number of other memorial gifts 
of windows, hymn boards and furniture 
were presented by members of the con- 
gregation. Dedication day was the fifteenth 
anniversary of the pastorate of R. A. 
Albert, D.D. 

The sermon at the dedication service 
was preached by the Rev. Joseph W. 
Frease, secretary of the Synod of Ohio 
and director of Religious Education and 
Young People’s Work. 

In the evening the choir sang a Christ- 
mas cantata, “The Coming of the Christ.” 

This congregation, now 123 years old, 
has had but six pastors, and has furnished 
nine men for the ministry. 


Women’s Missionary Society 


through His Church 


AUXILIARIES @ 
Here is your opportunity to bring before the whole membership of your congregation the worth and 
work of the official auxiliaries of the Church. 


Present the program entitled, “Burden Bearers”; distribute the leaflet, “How YOU Can Enjoy the Fuller Church Life”; 
publicize the 1939 Programs of your auxiliaries; enlist the aid of additional members. 


Room 723, 1228 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 
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with His means 


DR. HARNER’S TWENTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


ON THE evening of December 9, 1938, 
approximately 250 members and friends 
of St. Paul’s Church, Denver, Colo., met 
in the social rooms to celebrate the twen- 
tieth anniversary of Dr. Elmer W. Harner’s 
installation as pastor. Dr. R. B. Wolf, 
president of the Rocky Mountain Synod, 
extended the cordial greetings of the synod. 
Dr. W. P. Ard, pastor of Messiah Church, 
Denver, congratulated Dr. Harner on be- 
half of sister Lutheran congregations. The 
Rev. Albert H. Buhl, pastor of Epiphany 
Church, and the Rev. O. F. Weaver, a fel- 
low pastor with Dr. Harner in the Rocky 
Mountain Synod, were also present to 
extend their best wishes. 

As a memento of the occasion Dr. Harner 
was presented with a generous purse for 
the purchase of a silk robe. 

December 11 this anniversary was ob- 
served at the morning service, when Dr. 
Harner in a sermon on “Prospect and 
Retrospect” recalled some of the highlights 
of the twenty years and presented a chal- 
lenge to the congregation for greater de- 
votion and achievement in the future. 

Dr. Harner came from Gettysburg The- 
ological Seminary to Canon City in 1913. 
In 1918 he was called to St. Paul’s, Denver. 
During this time the church has trebled 
its membership and in 1926 built its 
splendid new temple of worship. The large . 
venture has called for leadership in the 
highest sense of the word. 

The members of St. Paul’s have rejoiced 
in this twenty-year record service for the 
Rocky Mountain Synod. Dr. Harner has 
twice been elected president of the synod 
and has served as president of the Denver 
Ministerial Alliance. 
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DR. J. G. DORN, HOLLY- 
WOOD, CALIF. 


Reports on Current Pictures for “The 
Lutheran’s” Readers 


1. Sixty Glorious Years. R. K. O. Radio. 
(British Production.) Covers much of 
the material of “Victoria the Great.” 
Recommended for schools and clubs. 
Outstanding entertainment. Family. 

2. Pygmalion. M. G. M. A good picture of 
Shaw’s play. Immensely amusing in 
parts with an excellent cast. Family. 

3. Swing That Cheer. Universal. An en- 
tertaining and thrilling social play of 
college life. Appealing to football fans. 
Family. 

4, A Christmas Carol. M. G. M. Dickens’ 
popular story. Good music. A fine les- 
son, interestingly told. Family. 

5. Little Orphan Annie. Paramount. Social 
drama of special interest to children, 
because it depicts a popular “funny 
paper” character. Family. 

6. Out West with the Hardys. M. G. M. 
Another fine family serial, excellently 
acted and produced. All ages. 


Get CHOIR and PULPIT 
GOWNS the EASY MOORE 


way! 


~) Beautiful, fine quality 
' Gowns, Surplices, Cas- 
| socks—now easy for your 
‘church to own under 
/MOORE'’S Plan. Write 
for Free Choral Apparel 
Style Book C4, Pulpit 
| Apparel Style Book CP4, 
Budget Payment Plan 11 4. 


E-R: MOORE CO: 


ss | 425 Fifth Ave. 932 Dakin St. 
—— New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill, 


yl na LESSON 

Insist on the ORIGINAL. Thirty-nine % ae 
Years’ Supremacy. Never Equalled. , 
Condensed Thought. Digest and Text of 
Lesson. Attendance Record. Other Features. 
Flexible Binding. 35c Postpaid. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


R.GEISSLER.INC., 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10th ST. NEWYORK 


Church Furnishin 
IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE:BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


D<kone FURRITURE 


MAKERS OF FINE CHURCH WODUWORK 


50€42npSt 


Dew Yore PHILA PA 


Peus: Chancel Furnrrure: Fonrs: 


The FACTORY - AT TOPTON PA- 
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7. Sweethearts. M. G. M. Lovely melodies 
of another era of musical operetta in a 
modern setting. Lovely to the eye and 
ear. Starring Jeanette MacDonald (who 
received her early training in a Lu- 
theran church school in Baltimore) and 
Nelson Eddy. Family. 

8. Thanks for Everything. 20th Century- 
Fox. The story is light but neverthe- 
less amusing, depicting the “average 
American.” Splendid acting. Family. 


ANNUAL REUNION 


Camps Miller and Hagan of Pennsylvania 
Ministerium Review Past Year and 


Plan for 1939 


More THAN 200 counselors, campers, and 
parents attended the fourth Annual Re- 
union of Camp Miller for Boys and Camp 
Hagan for Girls, which was held Thurs- 
day evening, December 29, at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Christian Association 
House in Philadelphia. The program con- 
sisted of a turkey dinner interspersed with 
group singing led by Miss Esther Wenrich 
of Reading, Pa. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, offered the invocation. The toast- 
master of the evening was Mr. LeRoi E. 
Snyder, director of Camp Miller. Miss 
Jane M. Taylor, directress of the girls’ 
camp, introduced the Hagan counselors 
who were in attendance. 

Dr. Gustave W. Weber, Pottstown, Pa., 
was the main speaker of the evening and 
spoke on the subject, “Watchman! What 
of the Night?” Colored motion pictures 
of the camps were shown by Mr. Robert 
K. Mosser of Allentown, Pa., who is the 
new chairman of the Camp Committee. 

Special guests of the evening were Dr. 
E. W. Weber, Pottsville, Pa., chairman of 
the Youth Activities Committee of the 
Ministerium; Mr. and Mrs. Peter P. Hagan, 
donors of the Camp Hagan property; and 
Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

Director Snyder reported that camp en- 
rollment was already heavy for next year 
and that many of the new registrants have 
already been placed on the waiting list. 
He also reported that a new dispensary 
has been built at Camp Hagan and a gen- 
eral plan of landscaping completed. New 
permanent washsheds have been built at 
Camp Miller. 

The 1939 season will operate from July 
1 to August 26. For information concern- 
ing either camp, please write to Mr. LeRoi 
E. Snyder, Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
town, Pa. LeRor E. Snyper. 


FALLS CITY CHURCH 
REPORTS PROGRESS 


NoveMBER 20 was the beginning of a week 
of special services for the purpose of cele- 
brating the twenty-fifth anniversary of St. 
Paul’s congregation at Falls City, Nebr., 
of which the Rev. H. C. Cordts is the 
pastor. 

Dr. W. T. Kahse, pastor at Sidney, Nebr., 
and former missionary superintendent of 
the Nebraska Synod, organized this con- 
gregation with nine charter members. At 
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the end of the first year there were sixty- 
seven on the roll. Today there are more 
than 800 baptized, 571 confirmed, and 550 
communing members, 

This congregation recently dedicated the 
second unit of its new church building. 
The pastor is a wise builder. He first sits 
down and considers the cost and then fol- 
lows the plan of “pay-as-you-go.” Though 
the present edifice seats 400, it is too small 
to accommodate the present congregation. 

The following ministers helped in the 
celebration and spoke at various times 
during the week: Dr. W. T. Kahse, Dr. 
J. C. Hershey, the Rev. H. J. McGuire, 
and Dr. Martin Schroeder. 

J. C. HERSHEY. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. William E. Eisenberg, pastor 
of Holy Trinity Church, Greenville, Pa., 
since 1931, has accepted the call to become 
pastor of College Church, Salem, Va., ef- 
fective February 1. The new $12,000 par- 
sonage at Salem is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion and will be ready for the new pas- 
tor and his family when they reach Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Eisenberg succeeds the Rev. 
Hugh J. Rhyne in this pastorate, Mr. Rhyne 
having been inaugurated as president of 
Marion College, Virginia. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Carthage, Ill. After sixteen years of 
committee planning the Illinois Synod an- 
nounced this month that an official pub- 
lication, to be called the Gleaner, will go 
to press in January to begin its life as a 
monthly periodical. 

Back in 1922 the synod requested such 
a monthly or quarterly paper, and after 
a decade of committee meetings the pres- 
ident of synod began to publish a paper 
in 1932 called The Gleaner. 

Meeting at Sterling, Ill., this year, synod 
authorized the executive committee to 
publish the official paper and with Pres- 
ident Armin Weng, Ph.D., as editor, the 
newborn publication will make its debut 
in 1939. 

The Rev. J. Bannen Swope, Chicago 
Heights, business manager of the new en- 
terprise, announces that, unlike most 
church publications, this one will go to 
the homes of all church board members, 
all officers of every church organization, 
in each local congregation or parish. 

It is believed that this Illinois paper will 
have one of the most complete congrega- 
tional coverages possible. 

R. G. Imnorr. 


Scranton, Pa. More than 300 members 
of St. John’s Church gathered in the Sun- 
day school rooms on the evening of De- 
cember 15 to take formal action on the 
request of their pastor, John C. Mattes, 
D.D., to be relieved of his pastorate in 
order that he might accept a call to be- 
come professor at Wartburg Seminary, 
Dubuque, Iowa. Dr. Mattes’ resignation 
was accepted with regret. Mr. John 
Greiner, vice-president of the church 
council, reminded the members of the 
wonderful work that Dr. Mattes had done 
for the church in his twenty-three years 
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of service, and Dr. Mattes was presented 
on behalf of the congregation with a 
framed, embossed copy of the resolution 
adopted and a monetary token of esteem. 
A buffet luncheon was served and good 
wishes were extended the pastor’s family, 
all of whom have been active in the con- 
gregational life. 

The December meeting and annual 
Christmas party of the Ladies’ Aid was 
held in the church parlors, and Mrs. Mattes 
was given a shower of handkerchiefs by 
the society. The Quilting Club of the Aid 
presented her with a beautiful quilt. At 
the Christmas party of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society on the evening of Decem- 
ber 13 Mrs. Mattes was again specially 
recognized and was the recipient of a 
marcasite pin from the members. 


Springfield, Ga. At the morning service 
on December 11 a set of candelabra were 
consecrated at Holy Trinity Church, of 
which the Rev. J. V. Addy is pastor. They 
match the cross which was given by the 
Luther League about a year ago. The 
candelabra were given by Mrs. B. K. 
Shearouse and family and Mr. and Mrs. 
J. M. Marchman, and the gift is much 
appreciated by pastor and people. 


JUST OVER THE LINE 
(Continued from page 9) 


“We are likewise not surprised when on 
page 111 he makes this startling statement: 
‘The thought of resurrection implies a 
time of waiting and, to me at least, that 
means a time of growth, a preparation of 
the soul for entrance upon its higher form 
of life. This is the truth, it seems to me, 
that lies in the idea of a purgatory. ... 
But is there any of us who believes that 
he is really ready to enter heaven now 
and be with the Holy God even though 
all his sins have been forgiven? And 
may we not reverently hope that after 
death we shall be progressively prepared 
for a life that is so far beyond us that 
we are not ready for it now? Many have 
thought so, and I share that hope.’ 

“The above quotation expressing not 
merely the private sentiments of Dr. Jacobs 
but his teachings which were openly 
preached at the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia, must come as 
rank heresy to all Bible Christians who 
believe the plain Scriptural statements 
that we are made fit for heaven not by 
our own works, but by grace through 
Christ Jesus alone. 

“We are truly sorry that The United 
Lutheran Publication House saw fit to 
place these addresses, made in the Sem- 
inary Chapel during the academic year 
1936-37, in print. A. F. M.” 


Only two suppositions can explain the 
extraordinary conclusions drawn by 
A. F. M.: either a deeply implanted prej- 
udice has rendered him unable to avoid 
misconstruction of a statement by Dr. 
Jacobs or he can think of no other “oc- 
cupation” of the period between the death 
of a believer and our Lord’s second com- 
ing than that prescribed by the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of purgatory. Dr. Jacobs 
warns against permitting that interpreta- 
tion of the period and then refers simply 
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and tenderly to the implications of the 
Creed’s concluding phrases, “the resurrec- 
tion of the body and the life everlasting.” 
He also warns against trying to know 
“more than Paul knew” about life after 
death. He expresses his own thought 
about man’s state at death with resurrec- 
tion and eternity yet to come. What can 
be more humble, devoted and reverent 
than a sense of man’s essential unfitness 


-at death for the company of the saints 


and the effects of heaven in changing the 
nature, which is under the covering gar- 
ment of righteousness, into absolute knowl- 
edge, purity and holiness? 

When an author’s words are so terribly 
misunderstood by a reader, it seems un- 
fortunate that he should have access to 
the volume. He maligns its writer and 
deceives himself. 


OBITUARY 
Caroline Dorothea Traubel 


nee Wiedeman, was born September 28, 1855, 
at Heide, Schleswig Holstein, Germany. Her 
parents, Fredrich Wiedeman and his wife, Enge- 
burg, brought the infant to the Lord in Holy 
Baptism. She grew up in a cheerful home and 
received the customary public school and re- 
ligious training of the Lutheran faith. When 
thirteen years of age she was confirmed. 

June 8, 1891, she emigrated to America. The 
same year, on July 2, she was united in holy 
wedlock to the Rev. Simon Theodore Traubel. 
With him she consecrated her life to the Lu- 
theran parsonage and was a true helpmate for 
the many duties incumbent upon a _ pastor’s 
wife. They were stationed at Brenham and 
Arneckeville, Texas; Tea, South Dakota; Howells, 
Scribner, Ohiowa, and Emerson, Nebraska. 

In 1921 the happy home life was dimmed 
when Pastor Traubel passed away. Six years 
ago Mrs. Traubel moved to Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and lived with her daughter until the day of 
her death. She passed away Friday afternoon, 
December 9. 

This union was blessed with four children, 
three sons and one daughter. The eldest son 
died when he was eleven months old. The sur- 
viving relatives include: W. S. Traubel, St. 
Louis; J. C. Traubel and Mrs. R. G. Hubbard, 
Beatrice, Nebraska. 

Funeral services were held Sunday afternoon, 
December 11, from St. John’s Lutheran Church 
with the Rev. J. Streng officiating. 

E. C. Hansen. 


COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 


The Commission of Adjudication will meet 
at 11.00 A. M., January 12, 1939, in the Raleigh 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., for elections and such 
other business as may be properly presented. 

George J. Gongaware, Sec. 


SYNODS 


The one hundred fourteenth annual conven- 
tion of the South Carolina Synod will be held 
at St. Paul’s Church, Columbia, S. C., Dr. 
H. A. McCullough pastor, the Rev. Palmer 
Pierce assistant pastor, January 31-February 2. 
The convention will open with the sermon by 
me president, the Rev. E. Z. Pence, at 11.00 

M. The Holy Communion will be admin- 
eel at the opening service. 


Karl W. Kinard, Sec. 


The one hundred tenth annual convention of 
the Lutheran Synod of Virginia will be held in 
St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, Virginia, J. L. 
Sieber, D.D., pastor, January 24-27, 1939. Open- 
ing session, 7.00 P. M. Hugh J. Rhyne, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Baublitz, E. R., from Valley Forge Military 
Academy, Wayne, Pa., to 309 Radnor Road, 
Wayne, Pa. 

Beck, D.D., Walter C., from 120 S. Market St., 
Selinsgrove, Pa., to 600 Fourth Ave., Warren, 


Pa. 
Brenner, Karl R., from 2028 Upton Ave., 
aca Ohio, to 1907 Parkdale Ave., Toledo, 

io 
Brodell, Charles E., from 90742 Walnut St., 


Allentown, Pa., to Hegins, Pa. 
Gladfelter, Paul, from Abbottstown, Pa., to 
R. F. D._6, York, Pa. 
Hauser, John W., from R. F. D. 2, Doylestown, 
Pa., to Tinicum, Pa. 


Hoffman, F. R., from 1104 Brinckerhoff Ave., 
Utica, ta Y., to 21 Shepherd Place, Utica, 
ING 
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THE LESSON HELP WITHOUT A PEER 


Jarbell § jee 


of users treas- 
ure its practi- 


calness, fresh- 
ness, and 

timeliness” — 

Sunday School 


Cloth $2 Postpaid 
At all Bookstores. 
F. H. REVELL CO., Fifth Ave., New York 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Welcomes Lutheran Tourists 
On Coastal Highway—U. S. Route 17. 
SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


“BULLETIN only OD 


complete with 780 Steel Letrers—An effect- 
ive, economical way to build sttendance and 
increase collections. 20,000 in use. Send for 
free catalog showing many styles and sizes. 


H. E WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


x Pershing Ave. Davenport, lows 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 
Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and Chancel 
Furniture, which will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
erate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 


Electric Altar 
Candelabra 

convinced. Our motto, 

“‘We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 


une sues SNE.. 


)-G@IASS*CRARTSMEN 


ae ‘OVER. 50 YEARS 

50-WEST-15:STREET-NEW-YORK. 
DRONZE, TABLETS 

INQUIRIES -INVITED ~NO: OBLIGATION 


TIhbe, Carl, from Aylesford, Nova Scotia, to 
Breklum, Schlesu, Germany. 

Kinney, Paul G., from R. F. D. 1, Burlington, 
N. C., to 117 Bell Ave., Kannapolis, N. C. 
Maurer, Paul H., from CCC Work, Madison, 
Ind., to CCC Chaplain, Elizabethtown, Ky. 
Miller, J. H. K., from 413 W. Union St., West 
chester, Pa., to 249 Dean St., West Chester, 


Pian C. R., from China Grove, N. C., to 
Thomasville, N. C. 

Rhodes, H. Luther, from 5233 Reisterstown 
Road, Baltimore, Md., to 5311 Gwynn Oak 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Sager, Frederick, from Batesville, Ind., to 
Wellsburg, Iowa. 

Stacy, C. B. a from 2318 E. Third St., Dayton, 

Ohio, to R. F. D. 1, Lucas, Ohio. 


Uhrich, Preak from 221 E. Main St., 
aca Pa., to 118 S. High St., 


Weits, Day B., from 507 Lucas Court, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., ‘to Y. M. C. A., Nashville, Tenn. 
Whitbeck, George F., from 407 South St., 
Mechanicville, N. Y., to 90 Main St., Mechanic- 

ville, N. Y. 
Holly- 


New 
Selinsgrove, 


Yount, N. D., from 2512 Cleveland St., 
wood, Fla., to 1010 19th Court, Hollywood, Fila. 
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LITERATURE 
IS NOW AVAILABLE 


to be used in weekday church 
schools, vacation church schools, _ 
former Junior Luther Leagues 
and Light Brigades, and all other 
groups of children, from four to 


eleven years, inclusive. 
IT IS 


THE INTRODUCTORY UNITS OF 


THE CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE ONLY 


INTRODUCTORY PACKET 


ee | . 10 cents (containing) 

.. 7 cents a Set 1 Beginners’ Leader’s Book 

snsopataoussncathasSaabanecest ac ReoerE eeRe eS 6 cents a Set 1 Beginners’ Pupil’s Work Sheet—Set of 10 
1 Primary Leader’s Book 

1 Primary Pupil’s Work Sheet—Set of 10 


LEADER’S BOOK 1 Junior Leader’s Book 
DL Boole seessssileensscsnliattieiaitpts ee cohen ea 20 cents 1 Junior Pupil’s Work Sheet—Set of 10 
3..0r more. Books jcconeem eet ee eee 18 cents a Book Price, 80 cents a packet. 


The aim of this course is to help children grow in Christian faith and love, and to serve Jesus in the church at home 
and in foreign lands. The task of this course will be accomplished only when every child in every church is a member of 
a Children of the Church group, at work studying the whole program of the whole church, and helping in every enter- 
prise in which our United Lutheran Church in America is engaged. 


The three introductory units now available consist of a leader’s book with full helps for a ten-session course, and 
sets of work sheets, one for each session, for the child. This material is not dated, and may be used for daily, weekly, or 
monthly sessions. Each year’s literature will consist of five units—four units of ten sessions each, and one of twelve ses- 
sions. The work is planned as follows: Beginners’, 2 years; Primary, 3 years; Junior, 3 years. 


Each session is planned to cover an hour and a half, but suggestions are given for lengthening or shortening the 
session. Adaptations of the course are left to the leaders as they know their specific needs. The programs should be 
developed creatively, not followed rigidly by each leader. There are stories, facts, games, prayers, Bible study, hymns, 
memory work, conferences, and a great variety of activities and concrete suggestions for use of leader and child. 


AE The writer of the Beginners’ unit, “We Are the Children of the AE 
Church,” is Mrs. Wilma Sudhoff Keyser; of the Primary unit, 
“Helping in Our Church,” Mrs. Marion Poppen Athy; of the Junior 
unit, “We Want to Know,” Miss Mabel Elsie Locker. 


Order from 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 


